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\ 7 E are all more or less familiar with ad- 
monitions, both sacred and profane, 


to lay up treasure where its brilliancy can- 


not be tarnished by rust nor its texture de- 
stroyed by moth, to accumulate our wealth 
and store it beyond the reach of mortal thief 
and absconding cashier. Copy-books preach 
contentment little, and all sorts of 
schemes for a more equable distribution of 


with 


this world’s goods are rife amongst thinkers, 


growlers, and socialists. Anti-poverty soci- 
eties are springing up in our large cities ; 
pulpit and platform ring with eloquent ap- 
peals for a brotherly distribution by the 
plethoric few to the hungry and greedy 
many; and even a Cardinal-Archbishop has 
lately stirred conservative society to its 
depths by a bold assertion of the right of 
every man to claim a living from the world, 
and failing to have bis claim in ordinary 
orthodox fashion honored, to forcibly—bor 
row, shall we say ?—what he actually needs. 
“Co-operation,” “profit: sharing,” “ indus- 
trial partnership,” “ organization of labor,” 
“the control of monopolies,” are plirases fa- 
miliar to the ear of the veriest child among 
us, and mean more than as yet reaches the 
earorthe eye. Probably at no former period 
in the world’s history or in the slow devel- 
opment of Christian civilization have the 
words “money,” “wealth,” “riches,” and 
their antithesis, “ poverty,” been so freely in 
the mouth of the people, or the principles 
which should regulate the possession and 
use of the one, and tend to curtail and elim- 
inate the other, been so thoughtfully, ear- 
nestly considered aud disenssed by those 
classes aud individuals to whom it is given 
to interpret the truth to the people, aud to 
influence the destinies of the nations. 

But there is a species of wealth, a source 


of treasure, too much neglected in our day 
of marvellous material prosperity, a kind of 
riches that is in danger of being passed by, 
though it admits of indefinite increase, and | 
promises a sure return. Unlike the wealth 
of which gold and silver have been selected 
as the unit and measure, this, whose claims 
we urge, is multiplied in the spending, grows 
by the sharing, and like the bread cast upon 
the waters, returns to us again with gener- 
ous gratitude, with that reward wlich al- 
ways comes from 


“The devotion to something afar 

From the scene of our sorrow.” 
The wealth measured by stocks, bonds, and 
bank accounts, even in the year of grace 
1888, is absolutely limited in quantity, the 
main cause of much of the present social 
and industrial agitation being merely the 
question of how it is to be divided; there | 
is, can be, only so much to go around, and if 
I have more than falls to my share through 
the legitimate use of any special gifts or ad- | 
vantages, some one else is to just that extent 
deprived of his or her rightful proportion. 
But the riches of the heart and of the mind, 
the wealth of character, is as boundless as 
the glories of the universe, as real as truth 
and love and beauty and wisdom ; as preg- 
nant with all peace and joy and happiness 
as the invisible world around us is teeming 
with microscopic elements of life in myriad 
forms. For what limit is there to the repro- 
ductive power and magnetic influence of 
noble desires, generous aspirations, pure and 
healthy tastes ? 





One’s “wealth” and one’s “ possessions” 
ure interchangeable terms, and in common 
parlance qualities of mind or heart are 
rarely counted amongst those things which 
a man possesses; we “credit” our friends 
with “being worth” so many dollars, and 
forget that this very expression of value 
belongs of right to a world of spiritual and 
mental qualities and relations, and that the 
happiest, freest, worthiest, most valuable hu- 
man being is not generally the one whose 
will probates the largest amount expressed 
in dollars and cents. Actual forgetfulness 
of the real worth of noble desires, elevating 





tastes, simple pleasures, “of plain living 
and high thinking,” is one of the dangers 
of our generation, and especially of our 
great country. We are constantly tempted 
to use false measures of life’s needs and 
successes, to over-estimate the things whose 
value can be easily expressed in figures, 
and to point our children to those whose 
evergies have been exclusively directed to 
the accumulation of this world’s miscalled 
“yvoods,” not of this world’s solid «delights 
and pleasures. 

When St. Paul admonished his spiritual 
children, 1900 years ago, what things to 
aspire to, what things to busy themselves 
about, what things to make the real aim of 
daily life, outside of the necessary drudgery 
for daily bread, he gave them advice in 
words so true, so noble, so broad, that when 
a great English teacher of our own time 
wished to lay down for the “remnant,” who 
are to save the “numbers” of our modern 
civilization, a rule of conduct which should 
be explicit, and yet wide enough to include 
all honest souls, he used the very words of 
the great Apostle to the Gentiles, and ad- 
vised those who would be rich in mental 
power and physical and moral health to 
busy themselves exclusively with “ whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honorable,whatsoever things are just,what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report; if there be any virtue, if there be 
any praise, think on these things.” 

So we would humbly and earnestly say 
to the young girl on life’s threshold, with 
all the world before her, seemingly (and 
rightly so) with all the world in a sling, 
* Choose what your desires shall be, for that 
is What you shall be and what life shall be to 
you.” To the woman who, having tasted the 
pleasures and excitements of society, finds 
them either “apples of Sodom” or no longer 
available, “ Turn, aud choose again nobler 
pleasures, simpler aims, more unselfish tri- 
umphls.” To her to whom have been given 
worldly riches and “solid wealth,” great 
blessings if greatly used, “Set not your 
heart on them, but on the desire to use 
them for the elevation and help of your fel- 
lows, for the cultivation and enjoyment of 
the. spiritual powers of yourself and your 
friends.” 

These are the only kinds of pleasures and 
riches that endure, and that build a king- 
dom in the heart and in the life which 
worldly calamity cannot overthrow nor 
personal disappointment destroy. 

For, after all, it is only our desires, our 
wishes (from an old German word that means 
pleasures), our admirations, that make and 
mould us, that fashion the immortal part 
of us, that measure our value as human 
atoms in our relations and influences on 
other atoms, that surround us with an at- 
mosphere of either pure or foul associations 
within which our little day must be lived 
out, that ultimately make our happiness 
and the happiness of those nearest to us; 
for “to be truly happy is a question of how 
we begin, not of how we end; of what 
we waut, not of what we have. An aspira- 
tion is a joy forever, a possession as solid 
as a landed estate, a fortune which we can 
never exhaust, and which gives us year by 
year a revenue of pleasurable activity. To 
have many of these is to be spiritually 
rich.” 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
ACTORS OFF THE STAGE. 


| URING a talk held, a year or two ago, with 

the delightful veteran actor who has just 
left us, William Warren, of Boston, he told me a 
story of himself that seemed to me a finer piece of 
dignified humility than anything he had ever enact- 
edonthe boards. After the death of a well-known 
Bostonian, some years since, Mr Warren, who had 
been one of his friends, was invited to be a pall- 
bearer at the funeral. “On going to the place 
appointed,” he said, “I learned for the first time 
that my companion in the funeral procession was 
to be Mr. Robert C. Winthrop. I went at once 
to the gentleman who had charge of the arrange- 
ments, and said to him decisively, ‘This must 
not be! The thing is utterly inappropriate. Mr. 
Winthrop is an historic character; he bears an 
historic name, and has added dignity to it by his 
own career. Iam a strolling actor; the Boston 
public is accustomed to seeing me in al] manner 





of grotesque costumes and ludicrous positions, 
I should be wholly out of place beside Mr. Win- 
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throp on an occasion like this; and every one 
who looked on us would feel it as Ido.’ Accord- 
ingly, the arrangement was completed.” When 
I asked “ Did Mr. Winthrop ever know about this 
circumstance ?”’ he said, thoughtfully, “I cannot 
say, but I suspect that he did. The next time 
we met in the street, he raised his hat to me with 
great courtesy, although we were not previously 
acquainted ; and we met, with the same greeting, 
several times afterward,” 

I am far from thinking that this piece of gen- 
erous self-humiliation was needed; but whether 
it was or not, how fine the situation, how almost 
Shakespearian the recognition of a subtle human 
propriety! Who does not like to think of these 
two men of similar years and dissimilar lives, 
both such well-known figures on the streets of 
Boston, and passing each other from day to day 
with this silent and dignified greeting, as ex- 
pressive as the ceremonious snuff-box of colonial 
times. Yet surely there is something curious 
and almost undesirable in a profession which can 
suggest to one of its most honored ornaments 
such self-depreciation as this A blacksmith, a 
shoemaker, would have had no such feeling, but 
would have walked side by side with the most em- 
inent citizen without any thought of incongruity, 
so strong 1s the force of republican institutions. 
Can it be that, as an actor once pointed out to me, 
men of his vocation very rarely vote, and so feel 
themselves no part of the political community ? 
Yet they often belong, 1 doubt not, to the secret 
societies which so abound among us, and which 
are almost as democratic as democracy itself. Is 
it that there is, after all, some essential want of 
dignity in an assumed part, at least in one hav- 
ing a tinge of comedy? I remember one case in 
which a Harvard student lost the prize for pub- 
lic speaking which his friends all expected him 
to obtain, and lost it mainly—as I] always thought, 
having been one of tne judges—because even his 
serious attitudes brought before us irresistibly 
the gyrations of his long legs as an opera-dancer 
at one of the “ Hasty Pudding” theatrical per- 
formances. Who could ever help associating 
Henry Irving’s movements in private life with his 
guit and action upon the stage, or remembering 
the very jerk of the nightcap, possibly, with which 
Malvolio retreats upstairs, leaving Sir Andrew 
and Sir Toby to their revels. Indeed, 1 knew a 
fastidious mother who used resolutely to refuse 
all requests to let ner pretty daughter appear 
even in the privatest of private theatricals, on the 
ground that those who had once seen her in an 
acted part would never be able to dissociate her 
from it, or think of her as her simple and genu- 
ine self again; and the better she acted, the worse 
it would be. “It cheapens a girl,” she said. 

Perhaps the alleged unwillingness of the pub- 
lic to see husbands and wives acting in the same 
play may have a touch of this same feeling in it; 
we do not like to have the real and the fictitious 
confused together. This too may be one reason 
why parents are still so often averse to having 
their children, and especially their daughters, 
adopt the stage as a vocation, not so much that 
they fear moral danger or even loss of social 
standing, as that those who are thus enlisted seem 
to be, in a manner, rapt into a different world, 
where old realities and associations have no pow- 
er. The very tone in which an actor speaks of 
“the profession,” as if there were no other pro- 
fession, seems to recognize this changed relation. 
Tat tone draws round him an atmosphere apart 
from the rest of us, like that created by the wand 
of Ariel, or that fine circle drawn by Booth in 
Richelieu, by Which the Church protects those who 
seek its guardianship. It is no doubt the self- 
defence of an estimable and cultivated class from 
the long prejudice which has been directed against 
them. When Dr. Johnson, the friend of Garrick, 
spoke of all players and musicians as “ amusing 
vagabonds,” he gave the key to that secret atti- 
tude of apology which William Warren express- 
ed in his frank disavowal, and which lingers in 
younger actors under the guise of self-assertion. 
It is an act of self-defence, like the close caste 
of the gypsies, or the avaricious wealth of the 
medieval Jews, or the clan feeling of the half- 
starved and half-naked Highlanders, 

Some of the best virtues of actors, as their 
great mutual generosity, are in part the survival 
of this clannish, outcast feeling, just as we have 
still the Scotch proverb, “ Highlanders, shoulder 
to shoulder.” There seems no reason why they 
should not be the most delightful of companions, 
could they only forget while in mixed society 
that they are actors, as lawyers lay aside the 
courts, and merchants their business, Goldsmith 
says acutely of David Garrick : 

**On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting ; 


"Twas only that when he was off he was acting a 
Yet how simple, how fine their manners, when at 
the best! I remember meeting Mr. John Gil- 
bert at a fashionable entertainment in Newport, 
years ago, where his demeanor was so much finer 
than that of anybedy else that he really seemed 
the only man of high-breeding in the room. It 
seems a pity to waste upon merely assumed char- 
acters the men who have spent their lives with 
Shakespeare and Goldsmith and Sheridan, and 
who ought to be perpetual object lessons in social 
graces for us all. On the whole, Mr. Warren did 
himself injustice. T. W. 





CHOICE COOKERY. 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 
XXX. 
\TRAWBERRIES, raspberries, currants, ete., 
J need very little cooking, and that little in 
high candy. If it is understood that strong syr- 
up tends to make fruit firm, and weak syrup to 
make it tender, it will be seen why all soft fruit, 
in order to keep its shape, should be dropped 
into candy boiled till brittle, and why apples and 
other hard fruits should be first stewed in weak 

















syrup until soft; yet there are degrees; for in- 
stance, hard peaches require thin syrup, and very 
luscious ones must be put into syrup that is very 
near candy. This is also the case with pears, 
Be guided as to the strength of the syrup by the 
kind of fruit. Avoid fruit that is very ripe, be- 
cause the syrup from it will not jelly readily. 

Compote of Strawberries.—Select a quart of 
fine large berries, rather under than over ripe; 
boil three-quarters of a pound of sugar to the 
crack ; drop the strawberries into the syrup after 
it is removed from the fire; return them to the 
range ; let them boil gently once; take out the 
berries most carefully with the skimmer ; lay them 
on the compotier; boil the syrup fast, skimming 
it carefully; then pour it over the fruit. 

Compote of Cherries is made in the same way, 
with the finest red cherries, only they require to 
boil up several times, When clear, drain them 
with the skimmer; lay them in the compote dish- 
es; add a gill of red currant juice to the syrup; 
boil it till it is a weak jelly; then throw it over 
the cherries when nearly cold. 

Orange Baskets filled with Fruits.—Select sev- 
eral oranges, not too large, but all the same size. 
With a very sharp knife pare the fruit as thin 
as possible—so thin that it still remains yellow, 
and only the shining outer surface is removed 
(in fact, it may be lightly grated off, but that is 
more trouble), to render them transparent; cut 
two quarters out of the upper part of the orange, 
so as to leave a narrow band half an inch wide, 
which will form the handle; pass the knife care- 
fully round inside the band, so as to remove the 
strip of pulp. With the bowl of a teaspoon de- 
tach the remaining pulp from the inside without 
in any way damaging the shape of the basket. As 
you prepare them, drop them in a saucepan of 
cold water, and then put them into boiling water, 
and simmer three minutes gently. This is only to 
soften the peel and enable you to stamp out the 
edges with a perforating cutter, if you have one, 
which will give them an open-work effect ; if not, 
just scallop them with scissors, and snip out a 
sort of trellis-work to increase the basket effect, 
Put them into a preserving kettle with weak syr- 
up @ lisse, boil them gently till they look clear, 
then put them aside in the syrup till next day ; 
boil the syrup twice alone at intervals of several 
hours, and throw it over the baskets, These bas- 
kets may be kept ready prepared for months by 
putting them in wide jars and covering them 
with syrup. When required for use, they must 
be taken out, drained thoroughly, and then filled 
with a variety of small fruits, such as cherries, 
strawberries, currants, etc., which have been mix- 
ed with a little apple or orange jelly. In winter, 
ambrosia—a mixture of cut-up banana, grated 
cocoa-nut, orange quarters, etc.—may be served 
in them, or a mixture of preserved fruits that are 
firm, such as Chinese oranges, limes, ginger, ete. 
In all cases serve them on a compote dish, and 
throw over them syrup flavored with Maras- 
quino., 

Lemon Baskets are prepared precisely as the 
orange baskets, but they require longer boiling, 
and the syrup they are served with should be 
flavored with citronelle or the rasped peel of 
green limes. 

Orange Baskets Glacé.—These are not much 
more trouble than the baskets simply preserved, 
but if suecessfully done they can be very effee- 
tively filled with candies or ice-cream. Prepare 
the baskets as in last recipe, drain them on a 
napkin, very carefully remove all moisture from 
the inside, and set them over a register, or in an 
oven with the door open, to drv. Boil two pounds 
of sugar with a pint of water and two table-spoon- 
fuls of vinegar till it begins to change color (this 
is some little time after the brittle stage is reach- 
ed, and is called caramel); lightly oil the skim- 
mer, and drop a basket in the candy; remove as 
quickly as possible, but see that the whole is well 
coated, yet has as little superfluous candy as 
possible, for which reason the baskets must be 
warm when they are dipped, also the skimmer. 
You must not leave the candy on the fire after it 
begins to change color, but the work of coating 
the baskets had better be done quite near the 
fire, with the pot containing the candy on some 
part of it where it will be kept hot, but not cook. 
They must be slipped on to an oiled dish, and, 
needless to say, most carefully handled. 

Other baskets are made with nougat, others 
with pastry, and the Swiss make what they call 
Vacherin with almond paste, and serve whipped 
cream in them; but the idea may be extended 
and improved upon by serving dried fruits or 
candies, or ice-cream in them, and they are a de- 
cided improvement on the paper baskets so often 
used for the last purpose, being eatable. 

Swiss Vacherin.—Take half a pound of almond 
paste, three-quarters of a pound of confectioners’ 
sugar, and the white of one egg. Shave the al- 
mond paste, stir the egg and sugar together, and 
flavor with a little orange-flower water or wine ; 
work all together with the hand into a smooth 
stiff paste that will roll out; if there is a dispo- 
sition to crack or crumble, use more white of egg 
and almond paste. Roll it just as you would pie- 
crust on the pastry board, using confectioners’ 
sugar in place of flour. Line small cups or tart- 
let moulds, or anything that will make a good 
form for baskets, which have been very slightly 
oiled. Put them aside to harden and dry. Chop a 
table-spoonful of blanched pistachio-nuts till they 
are as fine as corn meal, mix with an equal quan- 
tity of granulated sugar. Trim the edges of the 
cups or baskets with scissors, turn them out of 
the moulds, very carefully dip the edges in a sau- 
cer containing white of egg beaten to liquid—the 
edges only need to be just wet. Have the chopped 
pistachio-nuts and sugar also in a saucer, dip the 
wet edge of the cup lightly into it, and shake 
gently. If properly done, the cups will now have 
a pretty green border. When these are filled 
with whipped cream, sweetened, flavored, and col- 
ored, they are called Swiss Vacherin. Filled with 


plain whipped cream, and the top covered with 
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strawberries, they are called “Chantilly cups,” 
but they may be used in many decorative ways, 
to hold preserves or candied fruits, ete., etc. 
Little China Dishes —This quaint recipe is 
from the immortal Mrs. Glasse, and on trial was 
found so unique and agreeable a variety to our 
modern fancies that with some little changes to 
suit our present ideas I give the last- century 
dainty. If you have any pretty-shaped little 
tin dishes, without fluting, to mould and bake 
them in, they are very little trouble to make. 
Take the yolks of two eggs, two small table- 
spoonfuls of sherry, and one of rose-water, beat 
together only enough to mix, then use as much 
fine flour as will make a firm paste that can be 
rolled out exceedingly thin, Cover some nicely 
shaped little tins slightly buttered, press to the 
form, be careful the paste fits without creases, 
and bake in a cool oven. When the past 








Is crisp, 
are done, 
they may 
r with a table- 


with very little change of color, they 
Do not touch them till they are cold, : 
be brittle. Stir the white of an eg 
spoonful of rose-water and confectioners’ sugar, 








enough to make a smooth icing; squeeze in the 


juice of half a lemon, and when the little dishes 
are cold, ice the under side only just LhHick enough 
to mask the pastry; when they are dry and hard 
turn them over and ice the inside; do this with 
great smoothness, to look as much like porcelain 
as possible. If vou choose, when the icing is 
quite hard, you can wet the edge of the dishes 
with white of ¢ 


tache-nuts and su 


and dip them in chopped pis 





, like the Chantilly baskets, 


(the smallest size). They may 
be used to serve anything sweet, from Jelly to 








or in nonpareils 





candies, 
Almond Trifles.—With the almond paste used 
for Chantilly cups very many trifles may be made 
with very little trouble: for instance, mix a table 
spoonful of flour with the paste 
| 


Into Circles ; 


roll it out; cut 


pinch up two sides, place a little 


handle over the centre wid in each 


open end, 
which must be bent slightly upward; place a 
candied cherry, or cut a number of thin strips of 
paste, sti k them together i the midate with 


white of egg, pass a strip of almond paste round 


so that the strips look like fagots of sticks, let 


them just color in the oven, sift sugar over them, 
The p 
stem and tied in 


face just moistened, and sugar sifted over them ; 


and put them away aste may be rolled as 


thick as a pipe knots, the sur 


these also must only just take color in the oven 
These 


mings from the cups 


are ouly sugvestions lor using up the trim 





NEW 
NEW 


7. ES, turbans, and walking hats are made 
in various styles for young ladies to use for 


YORK FASHIONS. 


TOQUES, TURBANS, ET¢ 


general wear, and are ad for morning hats 





by those who are olde milliners are 


send 


ing over round toques in contrast to the long oval 


crowned toques imported from Regent Street, 


which English women of fashion adopted 





merely to wear with tailor gowns, but which they 


e now using with their handsomest costumes. 





ie round French toques are made of velvet or 
of cloth in three soft puffs around the head, se p- 
arated by folded bands of gros grain ribbon, and 
red and 
flattened on the right side by a very large 


have a soft wrinkled crown which is cove 

rosette 

of the ribbon, with its longest loops coming 
This stvle 


hats of a 


lor- 


ward 
ful, and is excellent for 
the velve 


aimost to the front 











t and ribbon being all brown or all black 


or gray, as best suits the gowns of the 


a black toque being now appropriate with 
Other 
for their only trimming, as 
with 


of any color. velvet toques have fur tips 
short tails of sable 
a miniature sable head set in the front of 
Ribbon t | 
in the long Engl 


he soft crown. 





and are 


ribbon are used, velvet in one row draped 





the brim, and ending in two rosettes in 


while the crown is covered with three 





engl 





rows in loose folds of the new 


has raised cords in it, or else gros grain ribbon; 
these form standing loops in front between the 
Black velvet ribbon witha g 


velvet rosettes. reen 


ribbon crown makes a stylish toque, or cream 
velvet with fawn ribbon crown, brown with car- 
dinal, or olive with red, inate hing the two colors 
that The hand 


kerchief turban is a pretty caprice, with the crown 


are combined in the costume. 


velvet on which 
white gros grain is set like a hem or binding half 
an inch or more in width. Rosette turbans have 
soft rosettes of doubled silk thickly gathered set 
in front of shirred velvet crowns. Other velvet 
turbans a frill falling on the lower edge, 
with a gathered band, and above this a soft puff- 
Embroidered cloth turl 


draped with a square of black 


have 





ed crown. “ins may be 


merely scalloped on the edges, but many are cov- 
There ai 


ered with embroidery. » also very rich 





embroidered cloth leaves and bands that are used 
to trim the sides of velvet and plain cloth tur- 
bans. Braiding and cording are also fashionable 





on these small hats. Long slender oxidized sil- 
s, and clasps are fashionable or 
tightly strapped 
with long loops, and these rival rosettes in pop- 
ularity. 


ver pins, dags 





naments. Ribbon bows are very 


WALKING HATS, 


French walking hats are close and round, 
while English hats are of longer shapes from 
front to back, yet are lower and broader in the 
crown than those worn in the spring. These 
walking hats are of dark felt, and are trimmed 
with broad ribbon, their style consisting in a very 
full trimming, by way of distinguishing them fromm 
the severely plain and masculine-looking felt hats 
worn during the summer. Black ribbon in three 
swipes, each an inch wide, two of gros grain and 
oue of satin, also wide black watered ribbons, 
trim these hats of all colors—red, gray, brown, 
or blue—and their brims are widely bound with 
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black. The ribbon forms wide loops extending 
back from the front, or else a mass of high 
loops are set on the left side, and sometimes a 
few white loops are set among the black loops; 
colored ribbons are similarly used. 


CARRIAGE ROUND HATS. 


Large round hats for driving, for afternoon re- 
ceptions, visits, ete., are exceedingly picturesque, 


those for early autumn having the brim of shirred 
net on which black Chantilly is placed smoothly, 
while the crown is of velvet—black, green, or 


brown—with nodding black ostrich tips in front 
and along the left side. The crowns are low and 
of most unique shapes, appearing to be merely 
one great fold of the velvet, or else with a roll 
along the top, or a point in front. Six demi- 
long black ostrich plumes trim such hats stylish- 
ly when arranged on the left side, with three 
plumes turned to the front and three to the back, 
held merely by a strap of green or black velvet 
A new fanev in 
these large hats is that of cutting the wide curv- 


against the sides of the crown. 


ing brim in large squares, seven or eight in num 
ver, and bind with grain ribbon ; 
this is handsome in a black velvet smooth brim, 





¢ them 





gros 


with smooth crown trimmed with the six demi- 
long plumes just described, while small pins, 
pendent 
along where the crown meets the brim. 


each Rhine-stone, are stuck 


These 


green 


holding a 
large hats are shown in dark brown and 


velvet, but are most liked when made of black 


velvet 


SMALL BONNETS, 


It is also matter of comment that black is seen 
whethe 
of velvet, or 


in many of the new bonnets, they are 


of felt or 


ind lisse that are 


principally of the colored 


nets used for dress bonnets: 
thus velvet ribbon trims red or green felt 
and 


Stviish when t 


black 


bonnets, black felt bonnets are considered 
very immed with cerise veivet rib- 
bon, or 


with gray, green, or golden brown velvet, 
More dressy made of 


folds of old-rose velvet and a crown of embroid- 


bonnets with their sides 


ery or of ribbon or of braiding have this stylish 


black note given by blackbirds and slender black 
wigs pointed backward from the front, while 
the brim has black velvet pleated at the top, 
and forming the 
which are tied in a close bow 


down its 


arawh 


short 


sides, 





under the 
A still more dressy bonnet for evenings 
of manv rows of pleated Nile green lisse 
edged with black Chantilly, and heightened by a 
The small black- 


thought suitable trimming for any hat, 


rosette holding a black aigrette. 
birds are 


and are only rivalled by the move tiny humming- 


birds that are in groups posed amid the ribbons 


heart of a flower, 


ix ulso used on bonnets, covering the 


in the slack cord pas- 
selmenterie 
sides over a color— red or green 


Felt and vel- 


especially Over 


velvet—and forming loops on top, 
vet bonnets will be chosen to correspond in eol- 
ors with the long cloak which is to be the favor- 


ite wrap for the winter, and which must be long 


enough to conceal the dress beneath it an eco- 


notmical fashion, as oue bonnet will then serve 


with various gowns. 
CLOTH GOWNS, 


The Divectuire styles are especially suited for 


cloth g 





wns, as the long eoutinuous breadths of 
the redingote take the weight of 
1 the skirt beneath is only 
i gored foundation shirt of taffeta silk or of 


hair, covered up the front 


heavy cloth 


away from the hips, as 
TiO- 
” perhaps on one si le, 


and faced around the foot with the cloth, or with 





matelassé silk or veivet. One of the best desigus 
of the Directoire gown was given on the first 
page of Bazar No. 88. Vol. XXL on the third 
figure. In this example the cloth front of the 
skirt is draped, but in many gowns this frout is 
fectly plain, whether made of the rich mate- 
silk or of velvet ov of cloth. A contrasting 

color of cloth or else a lighter shade of cloth is 





for the front of such 


OWS, as pale Suede 
cloth fronts in darker bi fawn-color 
fronts 


of the stylish fan- 





1 cloth, o 
with a gray-blue cloth redingote, or gray 
With a green clotii coat. Orie 
cies of the season is that of using black with a 
color, as a Directoire redingote of green eloth 
with the broad vest of plain black cloth, while in 
contrast to this ave black cloth redingotes with 
the front of red cloth 


pliqueé cloth arabesques, braiding, and open-mesh- 


seen through black ap- 


ed stitches done in black silk. The Directoire 
same color as the fronts 
of the gown, but may be of the color of the long 
coat and of the cloth, « 


corded 





revers are usually of th 


r else they are of heavy 
silk or of velvet. As we have already 
said, matelassé is the novelty for combining with 
cloth, but the use of two cloths of contrasting 
colors or of different shades of one color remains 
in favor, and velvet, fur, and braiding will all be 
used throughout the winter 

Embroidery of silk on cloth is one of the fash- 


ionable trimmings for tailor gowns, a length of 





three or four yards being imported for each dress 


’ 





to be used as a border or lengthwise in front, or 


side stripes, revers, and collar. The designs are 
leaves and arabesques, and are done in shades of 
one color, or else in the India cashmere colors, 
Gold 
and copper cords are much used in braiding de- 
signs. Black braiding and black silk cord passe- 
menterie set over colored cloth, especially over 
green, red, or Suéde, are employed alike by tailors 
and modistes for vests, plastrons, ete. 

Striped faced cloths of dull contrasting colors 
of the best qualities of ladies’ cloth are among 
the novelties for making entire dresses, or else 
for combining with plain cloths. The stripes 
are of irregular widths, blue, brown, green, Suéde, 
and copper being variously combined. 


with some tinsel threads added to the silks. 


CLOTH BASQUES. 

Basques are by no means abandoned for cloth 
gowns, but are given the Empire effect by means 
of a soft wide cloth sash or half girdle which 


| 


| 


| 





crosses the fronts and conceals the lower edge, 
making the waist and skirt appear to be cut all 
in one; this sash is about eight inches wide, and 
is sewed in the right under-arm seam, and cross- 
ing the fronts, is hooked on the seam under the 
left arm. The waist of such a basque may be of 
the cloth set in pleats at the throat and lapped 
to the left side, where a single revers of fur or 
of velvet, or both together, may be added; the 
pleats in front taper to the waist under the broad 
Empire sash of cloth. This is handsome made 
of sage green cloth with a revers of black Per- 
sian Jambskin, and beyond this another revers of 
sage vreen veivet, on which are set black crochet- 
ed buttons that have mock button-loops of black 
braid. 
plain vests of other basques, while still others 
have lapped full vests of cloth edged with seal 
lops wrought in button-hole stitch, or else mere- 
The 


back of cloth basques is eut in tabs, not laid in 


The silk embroideries are also used as 





ly finished along the edges with a gilt cord 


postilion pleats, and some have deep square ot 
oblong pockets attached to their edges on each 
hip. Pretty and simple basaues of diagonal serge 
or cloth have narrow velvet vests only two inches 
wide down the front, extending an inch below on 
the sides, and nearly covered with gold cord set 
on in braiding designs. Collars are still high, 
but may be pointed below tie threat, and many 
are rolled over in Directoire fashion. 

Undressed 
shade 





eal-skin in its natural light brown 


will be one of the fashionable furs for 


trimming cloth cloaks and gowns; it is very 
much like natural plucked beaver, but is slightly 
curled, and is used as vests, girdles 
and cuffs. Black Per- 


downy mouflon, seal skin, al 


, collars, bor- 


mn lamb, the gr iv 
silver-fox are also 


ders, 


employed on cloth garments, 
DIRECTOIRE CLOAKS. 


The Directoire cloaks are striking novelties, 


and are made up of faced cloth opening over 
t fur vest with high rolling collar and short 
fur revers. These great-coats have three coach 


i to be snoulder-capes, 


hieh S COllars dee 








uid large 


let cuffs 


square Si 


Young! 


ladies will wear these long coats 


le pockets, with deep gaunt- 


> 
I ersian 
collar, with the 


vreen cloth, th black 





and 


<d with gold braid; or 


lumib Vest, revers, rolune 


Capes e else dull red or 





Gobelin blue cloth will be employed, with natural 


seal fur and copper-colored bi tid For other 
large cloaks either the full round Connemara 
cloak or the more neatly fitted garments with 


ong sleeves, 


sott 


waved lines, as grav cloth with 


are new camel s-hair cloths, 


With stripes in 
white waved stripes, blue with brown, red or sage 


green with black. The Persian cloths are like 
richly broeaded silks, the wool is so closely twilled 
and the coloring s¢ fine. The matelassé cloak 
with grounds and cash- 


mere coloring in the designs. 


ing is very rich black 
Ostrich feather 
ruches, furs, aud thick silk cords with passemen 


tevies are the trimmings 


VARIETIES 


Lace boas and those of ostrich feathers are the 
first extra wraps seen on the Avenue promenades, 
Ladies just from Europe are 
English shoulder-capes of fur 


sian lamb—with India silk dresses, while 


returned wearing 
-seal-skin or Per- 
deep 
collars of monkey or of leopard skin are worn 
with wool gowns. 


have 





Tea gowns row of ostrich-feather trim 


ming down each side of the front to give the el- 


fect of a boa. Directoire and Emprre styles are 
also seen in tea gowhs, 

Fur tippets ave very long, and have a turned 
over collar which 
heck 


House jackets of fleecy flannels have the 


rolls outward high about the 


back 
fitted plainly and close, while the front is cut off 


Figaro 





like an extremely short jacket, making 


scarcely more than a yoke, falling on a pleated 
or smocked and belted frout of white wool fleck 
ed with color, or with waving lines or stripes, or 
dotted all over, or else with tiny Pompadour flow- 
The flannel is either 
ov old ved, anda belt of the flannel cross- 


he white fronts, 


ers, or sinall Persian figures 








Large Directoire muffs of fur are imported in 
the stvles of thirty vears ago, with long loops of 
ribbon hanging at each end. Silver-fox, Persian 
il 


made of 


Smaller s 
head 


else two or three 


lamb, and seal muffs are 
muffs 


seal for an ornament in front, on 


shown 


have a dwarf elephant’s 
tiiniature heads of the seal or other fur-bearing 
animal. 


Travelling caps for the train or the steamer ¢ 





made witha large mob crown (like those of house- 
maids’ sweeping caps) drawn around the head, 
the edge left in a frill which is faced with silk, 
and two silk rosettes are set above the forehead 
in the frill. This is prettily made up of blue 
vicuia cloth lined with cerise faille that shows 
in the lining of the frill and forms the soft ro- 
settes. 

thanks are due Ma 
dame Louise kT clk; and Messrs. ARNOLD, Con- 
stasBik, & Co.; James McCrrery & Co.; RED 
FERN; Loxp & TayLor; and E. J. DenninG & Co. 


For information received 





PERSONAL. 


Ir Miss VirGinta Mactavisu, of Baltimore, 
marries the Duke of Norfolk, as it id she 
will, then an American woman will have prece- 
dence of every other noble lady in England. 
The Duke of Norfolk outranks all the peers of 
Great Britain by right of the antiquity of his 
title. It cannot be said that he marries an 
American girl for her wealth, for his fortune is 
almost limitless, and he thinks no more of build- 
ing a cathedral than an American millionnaire 
would think of building a bowling-alley. Miss 
MacTAvisH is a tall and stately blonde, who 
walks a queen and rides a Diana, and whose fum- 
ily has been celebrated for its beauty fur genera- 
tions. 

—JEFFERSON Davis is now a white-haired, 





Is Si 








! 





white-bearded man of eighty years. He does 
not look his age, however, for his figure is ereet, 
his step firm, and his eves bright He is still 
the f urly days when he 
Was noted as one of the most daring riders in the 
South. Mr. Davis has lived fo 
years at Beauvoir, on shores of the Guif in 
southern Mississippi, between Mobile and New 
Orleans. His house is a large 

ble-framed plantation c« 
Opens, as is the cause in most Southern houses 
A wide gallery surrounds the house rhe 
vants’ quarters are outside, and Mr 
quite an imposing study, where he wrot 3 
history ofthe rebellion ullt upon t 

Mr. Davis has been married for forty years to a 
lady who is considerably his junior : 





arless horseman of his ¢ 


r the last thirteen 


old-fashioned dou- 





Che lower story 














—Mile. Raga has built a villa for herself t 
far from Paris, which is furnished in a rather 
cosmopolitan style with objects that the actress 
has picked up in her travels. A heavy ebony 
bedstead stands in the centre of Mile. Runa’s 
chamber, over the head-board of which, almost 


hidden by a massy lace drapery, is a large Christ 


y t 
in silver nailed on an ivory cross selow this is 
a chaplet blessed by Prius 1X. for M RHEA, 
Vhose father was an intimate friend of his Ho- 
liness 

Rosa Wiss, of Meriden, Mississipy 8 held 
upas a model fitaneclet Some one gave h hve 
cents on her birthday by wav of joke She 
bought a yard of co With If, made a sun-bon- 
net, and sold it for forty cents Phis capital she 
reinvested, and cont d turning her money 
ovel At last accou she had cleared 340 





When next we hear of tl 
man it will probably be with a bank acc 
$40,000 behind he 

Senator Joun P. Jones, of Nevada, cume to 
this country from Wales, and 


t business wo- 


punt of 


























to California in’49. He be 
haan ind to-day one of his 
$12,000 a mort! Scnator 
stocky man, with a large he 
fringed wit yattl 
red, his ey uffy, and \ 
«1 1 He dresses plain but rries 
th Stukabl rot ulth it w him 
He is fond of reading, and has a fine library 
Archbishop CORRIGAN is the youngest of 
the Roman Cath Bishops, and presides over 
the largest see He is t vell i 
has the step of an athlete ar ofa 
courtier He seldom uses a couch, wand when he 
cull walk, rides in a horse-car. In his dress 
he is altogether unussum ilso. Bishop Cor 
RIGAN Was born ina little White frame house on 
Market Street, New Jersey, use since aS a Sa- 
joon, uid later as a news per office 
Plinlimme«e s to e the largest and 
finest St. Bernare win i Wo 
purchased of Mr. 8. W. Smitru, of L 
ind, for $5000. J. K. Emmet ( 
his present owne! he intends to li duce 
him to American audiences in his play Frit 
Mrs. RacHeL STILLWAGON, of Flushing, 
Long Isluud, bas lately celebrated her one ine 
dred-and-fourth birthday A dinner was given 
in her honor by | imerous descendants d 
there was no or the table who enjoyed it 
more Chan th old lady berseil Mrs. STIULL- 
WAGON has the use of all her faculties and - 
iovsexcellent healtl She ses every morning ab 
six und goes to bed at eleven, and never thinks 


of taking a nay Lween-times 


Mrs. Humpury Wakp, the 





ert lsime ribed as Wwo- 
hah, Will sf e. sof t 1ir, 
Which she wears without frizale Her 
nose 18 large, a lit eyes i) ire 
blac ind piercing Anothe thoress who 


OLIVE S« HKEINER, 
who wrote The Story of an African Furm,. over 














the pen name of Ra ro SCHREINER 
Is i English gov €ss WhO Was nh at the 
Cape of mixed German 1 English pare i 
She was left by of her parents to shift 
for herself at ele years of age het fe 
vas a hard one \ great de of her novel is 
5 id to « wut a) A peal i 

e is great dang of t * Patroon’s 

it A i ny razed t ground to 
minike room for factories and o . ssury 
evils This old mar hous is built by the 
VAN RENSSELAEKS in 1765 ihaus been occupied 
b¥Y mnembers Of that family unt within a few 
years Phe house is rick d stor 1 
very substantially built, so it would v 
difficult and very expens to u it t if 
the A ny Histo 1 Art A t i 
raise the money it will be taken down dt 
built exactly as sin W yton Park If 
the money is coming ld manor 
house will be estrover 

Rear-Admil Luce had a hard time on + 

voyage in the little flag-ship Viren i Vixen 
is only a steam launch, and has vei 


commodation for officers or crew 
tear-Admiral 





ded upon mak 
ing an inland voyege as far as Norfolk, enjoy 








duck-shooting, and then push on for New 
Orleans. Bad weather and heavy seas proved 
too much for the tiny flag-ship, and ; eavi g 
Norfolk she met with > or thre lents 
ind was obliged to put bac k for re $ Vi 
tear-Adiiral is not daunted, however, and } 
decided to stand by the ship for another cruise 

Miss AMANDA DeLMas is one of the most 
successful sugar-planters in Louisiana. She 
a creole, wis Drougttl uy to life 
ence until the wheel of fortune took at 
Lurn, and she was tl wh upon her owl 
sourees lo the surprise of her friends she took 
the situation by the ros, and u ertook the 
managenient of tl plantation that ( ned ) 
her. Every moruing Miss DELMAS m be seen 
riding horseback ia big su ver her 
head, inspecting the gangs workmen on her 





estate 


—Charles MURFREE) 





has her home now in a hotel in St. L 
lady who has visited her recently deseri 
barren of those adornments that are pow 
ered a necessary part of every well-reygulated 


apartment. The room is about as the hotel pro- 
prietor made it, Miss MurFkes’s only addition 
being a big office desk at which she does her 
writing. ‘The novelist is described as of medium 
height and rather thick-set. Her fuce is pale, 
but a pair of blue-gray eyes gives it a touch of 
color. Her hair is thick and reddish brown, 
Miss MURFREE is shy and retiring in her manner 
but thoroughly cordial, and while she is quit 
willing to talk about her books, she would rather 
talk about her native Tennessee mountains, 





6Y: 


Embroidery Designs from the Royal School 
of Art Needle-Work. 


S the public taste becomes more educated in art 
A needle-work, a want has made itself felt for some 
style which will be more lasting than that of the pretty 
trifles, the fashion of which is at the best merely ephem- 
eval. To supply this want we have had to fall back on 
the productions of “auld lang syne,” and take sug- 
gestions from them to adapt to more modern purposes. 
The couvrette is an invention of our own luxurious age, 
and one which cannot fail to be rather conspicuous ; 
therefore care should be taken that it be harmonious in 
color and beautiful in its decoration. 

That of which we give a sketch in Fig. 1 is of fine 
fawn-colored diagonal cloth, and has a wide plush bor- 
der of a deeper shade of the same color. The powder- 
ings are adapted from an old English design, and serve 
to show off a variety of old and new stitches, which are 
introduced seemingly without any special plan, but ac- 
cording to the fancy and skill of the workers; they 
have decided outlines, either in stem, chain, or couching 
stitch, for which rather coarse crewel is used; and these 
outlines, and sometimes their edges, are picked out with 
all manner of “ seeding” and lace-like stitches, with soft 
subdued colors in-great variety; the effect of the whole 
is So quaint and artistic as to make it a really ornament- 
al addition to a room, apart from its essentially useful 
character. 

Couvrettes have become justly favorites with the pub 
lic, and therefore a great amount of skill and trouble 
has been lavished on the large stock which is now to be 
found in the show-rooms of the Royal School of Art 
Needle-Work. 

Fig. 2 is a very handsome and effective couvrette of 
Italian twill mounted with a broad border of olive green 
serge. The bold and graceful design is worked in out- 
line with coarse crewels of brown, green, and gold. The 
veins and stems are also picked out with strong lines 
of crewel, and the centre has a handsome group of 
French knots in dark brown. The great point of this 
striking piece of work is the ground, which is closely 
covered with a “darning” of olive green crewel, by 
means of which the pattern is thrown into bold relief, 
almost as though it were executed in appliqué, but at 
the same time with much richer and softer effect. 
Straight lines of stem stitch divide the darning from the 
serge border. The couvrette is warmly lined and quilt- 
ed, and thus forms a most useful and comfortable as 
well as artistic specimen of needle-work. 








THE ARMY RIFLE RANGE. 

See illustration on front page. 
CLEARING in the woods near a frontier post, a 
simply constructed rifle range, and a group of half 

a dozen officers and ladies make up a sketch by Mr. 
Zogbaum in this number of the Bazar which tells its 
story to the eye. One fair visitor intently examines 
the process of loading as it is explained to her; a 
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Fie. 1.—COUVRETTE. 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM THE 


.-COUVRETTE. —DARNED 


SOUTH KENSINGTON 


EMBROIDERY. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK. 


OLD ENGLISH DESIGN 


second undertakes firing at the target, while 
her escort looks on in the hope that she will 
make a good score; a third, less adapted in 
nerve and muscle for this exercise, frankly 
stops her ears against the by no means start- 
ling crack of the rifle. 

The ladies of a garrisoned post and its visit- 
ors like to participate in what interests the 
officers, so far as this may be, and now for 
many years skill in marksmanship has been 
one of the favorite pursuits of officers and 
men. As rifle practice is now conducted it 
absorbs a great part of the available season, 
and is stimulated by competitions and rewards 
such as would have seemed strange to an older 
generation. At the tropical posts of Florida 
and Texas practice begins early in the year, 
and is taken up successively in higher latitudes 
until it reaches the garrisons on the borders of 
Canada. At some posts the day’s firing begins 
even before five o'clock in the morning, when 
the light permits, if the wind is apt to rise 
later or the heat to be too trying. The posts 
have their own ranges, and by dint of assid- 
uous sifting ascertain their best shots; then 
the marksmen from the posts, companies, and 
regiments furnish candidates for the Depart- 
ment competitions, From these in turn the 
Division team is chosen. Finally, from the 
pick of the teams of the three Military Divis- 
ions of the Atlantic, the Missouri, and the 
Paciiic is selected the army team of twelve 
members, about in proportion to the number 
of troops stationed in each division. This 
team gives an exhibition of its prowess in 
September as the final result of the rifle sea- 
son, 

During the present year the shooting of 
the army team was conducted at Fort Niagara, 
which is also the range adopted for the eompe- 
titions of the Division of the Atlantic. It 
went on during the same week as the Creed- 
moor Fall Meeting. The winners of the places 
on the Division teams have gold and silver 
medals, and in like manner there are seven 
prizes for the army team, three of gold and 
three of silver, with a gold medal also for the 
best aggregate of skirmish firing, to which 
important part of marksmanship great atten- 
tion is paid in the army. There is also the 
coveted Nevada Badge, awarded annually to 
the company that stands highest. The result 
of this system has been a vast improvement in 
the shooting of the regular troops since it was 
begun. The rifle range is one of the most 
popular of army institutions, combining, as it 
does, military duty with open-air sport, and 
adding the charm of competition, with the re- 
sulting honors for superior skill. The match- 
es are very democratic, commissioned officers 
and enlisted men being mingled on the various 
teams, and the private sometimes ranking his 
saptain on the rifle roll. The firing in the Di- 


vision competitions this year is said to have 
shown higher average scores than that of last 
year, which is good proof of the general im- 
provement effected. 
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WOMEN’S COLLEGES.—WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


By MARY KENDRICK KINNEY. 


ix dwellers there and thereabout the statement may seem rank 
heresy, but nevertheless the country near 


Joston is in itself 
rather uninteresting The hills, ary 


and brown, with only here 
and there a stretch of woodland, and an occasional clun p of oaks 
or elms, old, big, and wide-branching, but of rugged beauty, are for 
the most part but bits of broken pasture strewn with bowlders and 
overgrown with stunted cedars There are, however, oceasional 


tracts from which the uglier features of this part of the New 





England coast seem to have been omitted—where all the temper- 
ate graces of this Northern region have been gathered together. 
Such a place—lacking, it is true, the rich abundance of the low- 
er latitudes, but having a completeness and a modest rural charm 
quite its own—is Wellesley. This is part cularly applicable to that 
part of Wellesley where the college which is the subject of this 


sketch is situated, 


farm or village, to take her entrance examinations, the three or 
four hundred acres of grassy ground which constitute the college 
campus, whether green with the verdure of a New England June 
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siderable hill. Before and to the left and off to 
the westward, to Main Hall and beyond, stretches 
an undulating field, dusky in the twilight. It is 
broken here and there by the deeper shades of hol- 
lows, the brighter lines of ascending slopes, and 
the dark masses of clustering trees. ‘To the left, 
and between the way she is travelling and the 
road by which she has come, 
standing out black against the western sky. 


is a wooded ridge 
Be- 
yond, seen by glimpses through the trees, lies the 
lake, seeming almost brighter than the sky, the 
fading light of which it but reflects, It 1s very 
quiet, for it is in the open country, the village ly- 
ing a mile away beyond the hill. There is no 
sound save the rustling leaves, the insect voices 
of the failing summer, perhaps now and then a 
soit the distant 
dormitory, or a random chord of a Chopin or 
Strauss waltz struck by a gay new-comer who has 


laugh from window of some 


not yet begun to feel the almost certain home- 
sickness 

To a girl who has perhaps just left her girl- 
hood’s home for the first step into a wider life 
such a scene at such an hour and at such a sea- 
son is a thing to be remembered, and to many it 
is a che 

The 


which goes to make up the quadrangle that would 


ished memory 
re is nothing about the gro ip of buildings 
charm an artist or fascinate the eve of an ewsthete, 
but each building in this well-known college is 
The halls 


and cottages are none of them old enough to be 


home-like, and some are even striking 


historical, none of them new enough to be dis- 
From Main Hall to the farm the 
whole group of buildings has interest, because 
together they form the living-place of hundreds 
of women who study at Wellesley each year. 

Main Hall, the oldest of the buildings, is the 
st of all architecturally, although it was once 
considered very gorgeous and the masterpiece of 
its architect. It is built in the form of a double 
Latin cross, with—ye gods of esthetics !—a Man- 
Standing as it does on the crest of a 
hill, at the edge of the lake, it has a prominence 
given to none of the others 

Then, too, Main Hali claims the lion’s share of 
attention because of its interior. One end of the 
great cross is almost wholly occupied by the li 
brary, reading-room, and a few students’ rooms 
on the first floor, while the second floor is taken 
up largely by the chapel. Here, every morning, 
teachers and students come together for prayers, 
and on Sunday for regular service. It may not 
be out of place to say that one of the delightful 
and characteristic features of Wellesley is an ab- 
sence of that sectarianism which too often dwarfs 
a college, and narrows its interest for a great many 
thinking people. It would seem that Wellesley 
has accomplished the most difficult of things—to 
be thoroughly religious in its every influence, with- 
out a trace of bigotry. 

Perhaps the little bit of the tropics which 
thrives so conscientiously in the centre of the 
hall was put there that the Southern girl might 
find something of home, or it may be simply that 
her Northern sister might have a little of the idea 
of luxury in life that is to be realized from the 
simple waving of palms. They say that by his 
surroundings ene may know a man, since they 
typify his thought, And the notion that this great 
hall is the outgrowth of the thought of hundreds 
of women, like the happy thought that inspired 
the giving Mrs. Browning a memorial, lends an 
evel greater interest to the college. At the left 
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of the door, as one enters, is the Browning Room, | 


with its soft rich light streaming through the 
pictured windows which tell the story of Aurora 
Leigh in all its pathos. One feels that it cer- 
tainly was a gracious thought which led to its 
being. The love of beauty grows each day, and 
is pushing its way out of the mass of ugliness 
whieh has had full sway for so long. And may 
it not be that this very memorial here in Welles- 
ley College bears witness to the existence of the 
Art Spirit, which can no longer be said to belong 
to the few who make art a profession? Cer- 
tainly it was an artist who chose the rich mel- 
low coloring, the old carved chest, and the cling- 
ing draperies, and banished—oh, let us be thank- 
ful !—the six hair-cloth chairs and green holland 
shades. 

The love of the beautiful is not confined to Main 
Hall, but extends to all the buildings in the quad- 
rangle. Stone Hall, the building next in size, 
is much more interesting externally, as also are 
the cottages and Music Hall—the big building 
given up entirely to the use of the muses, One 
would never suspect that Norumbega, with its 
beautifully kept lawns, its flowers and walks, is 
not the home of some country gentleman. That 
Simpson, Norumbega, Freeman, and, in fact, all 
the cottages and halls, are homes, no one would 
doubt who had been at the college. Main Hall 
still will have to be Main Hall; it is necessary 
fo: the students to gather there for prayers, lee- 
tures, receptions—in fact, for all which goes to 
make up the college curriculum. 

lhe work at Wellesley is carried on in much 
the same way as at other colleges. Note-books, 
pencils, crayons, “ double-elephant,” trigonome- 
try, music, Greek, and chemicals, all, it would 
seem, in the most hopeless jumble, until when one 
examines the bulletin-board he finds to his aston- 
ishment that the seeming jumble was nothing 
more than a delirium of fancy, and that all these 
things are really the means to a well-ordered col- 
lege course. 

Wellesley was founded in 1875, and under a 
charter from the State of Massachusetts is en- 
titled to grant such honorary testimonials and to 
confer such honors, degrees, and diplomas as can 
be conferred by other like institutions in the com- 
monwealth, The course pursued by the Welles- 
ley students has but one essential difference from 
that of Harvard, Yale, or other leading colleges. 
At Wellesley every student is obliged to give sys- 
tematic study to the Bible. Hours are given to 
Bible lectures, and each student carries away at 
the end of her four years’ work a good clear un- 








derstanding of that greatest masterpiece of liter- 
ature and book of the prophets. 

Here, as at some other colleges, the students 
are required to spend a time each day in work. 
Perhaps this little bit of housewifery may help 
each girl to understand something of the working 
of a household, although the truth of the claim is 
not quite self-evident. That after washing but- 
ter dishes on the “plate circle” for four years a 
girl will know just how to direct a well-trained 
corps of servants seems absurd enough. Of 
course when one speaks of the college curricu- 
lum it is understood that under that term are in- 
cluded a gymnasium, a tennis club, and a boat 
crew of oars-women—four of them, in fact, each 
It needs only the 
boats, with their jolly maids in frocks so gay, to 
complete what had already seemed all but per- 
fect. 

The Wellesley graduate has a well-trained and 
consistent knowledge so far as study for four 
years can give this, and it is balanced by a healthy 
moral training, without which one’s mind can 
never be called truly cultivated. 

At Wellesley the physical woman is trained, 
the moral woman is strengthened, and the intel 
lectnal woman is developed. 

How apt people are to undervalue that educa- 
tion which is within the reach of every one—the 
education resulting from a wide, a universal sym- 
pathy! How often do people mingle with their 
fellow-beings asking only to absorb others in 
that which interests themselves alone, and if the 
attempt be unsuccessful, then to look upon life 
as an utter failure, and drag through the remain 
ing years of the threescore and ten grumbling 
over the selfishness of mankind! 

True education results in rubbing off the cor- 
ners of self-assertion, learning to know one’s 
self, gaining each day true tact, womanly dig 
nity, and true self-respect, from constant contact 
with the best elements of all humanity 


one decked in its class colors. 





M°DONALD AND COMPANY, 
BUILDERS. 
By ANNIE HOWELLS FRECHETTE 
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“PT TELL you, girls, I feel anxious about vour 

father. 
died. He’s aged ten years since last month. He 
doesn’t eat and he doesn’t sleep, and my heart’s 
just broke about the poor man.” And Mrs. 
McDonald put her clean check apron up to her 
brimming eyes. 

“ Yes, father does show it, and it’s only natu- 
ral he should ; he was so bound up in George, and 
had got to depending on him so. It’s a pity he 
has to be alone all day in that empty house. It 
keeps George in his mind, and he hasn’t any one 
to talk to. But don’t go to worrying about him, 
mother; he'll get more reconciled after a while. 
We can’t any of us feel as we should, so soon,” 
answered Julia, the eldest of the McDonald girls, 
as they stood with their mother at the kitchen 
window looking after their father as he returned 
to his work 

‘Poor father !’’ sighed the younger of the two 
girls. After a moment she said, in her cheery 
voice, “Vl fiy through with the dishes, and take 
my knitting over to the house and stay the after- 
noon with him, and see if I can’t cheer him up a 
bit. I suppose you can spare me?” looking at 
her mother. 

“Spare you? Yes, indeed; and you needn’t 
stop for the dishes. I'll do them up while Julia 
makes out the bread. Maybe it ‘Il take some of 
the dye off my hands. 1 hope itll stick to your 
dresses as weil as it does to them,” looking at 
the toil-worn fingers which bore evidence to the 
recent handling of black dye. “Get ready at 
once. Who knows but it may cheer the poor 
man up? I’m glad you thouglit of it.” 

Molly McDonald was glad she liad thought of it 
too, when she reached the house her father was 
building. As she made her way across the litter- 
ed ground she could see him, through a window, 
standing irresolutely beside his work-bench, and 
his face was sadder than she had ever seen it. 
She opened the door, and as she stepped in upon 
the crisp shavings which lay thick upon the floor 
he turned, and his face brightened. 

“ Why, Molly, what brought you ?” 

“T thought I'd come and stay with you awhile. 
Mother said she didn’t need me, and I thought 
we could visit while you work.” 

“Well, I'm very glad to have you here, if you 
don’t find it too cold.” 

“No, it seems warm in here out of the wind 
How good the fresh pine smells!” and Molly 
snuffed as she walked about, running her hand 
over the smooth wood-work. She was a pretty, 
black-eyed, rosy-cheeked girl, strong and well- 
built, and in all her eighteen years she had hardly 
known a sick day. She came and stood beside 
her father’s bench, and watched him as he fast- 
ened in a board, and with his plane threw off long 
satiny ribbons of the clear-grained wood. “ It’s 
nice work,” she said at length. 

“Yes, I like my trade,” her father answered. 

“ You are getting along so fast, too,” looking 


He's not like himself since George 


about. “Do you think you'll have it done in 
time ?” 
The carpenter’s face clouded as he slowly 


shook his head. He stopped planing, and stood 
silent for a time; then resuming, answered - “ No, 
I'll not get it done in time. You needn’t say 
anything about it to your mother, but I’m going 
to lose money on this job, Molly. If poor George 
had lived it would have been all right—I'd have 
even had a few days to spare on the contract— 
but, poor boy, that’s the least of losing him ;” and 
he drew a long sigh. “ This house is full of him. 
He fitted in these windows and hung that door,” 
and he walked across and gently moved it back 
and forth on its hinges. “And when I’m work- 
ing I feel as if he must be upstairs or in another 
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room. I suppose I ought to give him up more 
willingly.” 

“ No, father, we can’t do that; it isn’t nature; 
and the girl who had come to cheer her father 
up threw her arms around his neck and cried 
passionately. He bent his head down upon her, 
and she could feel how he was trying to force 
himself under control. “ Poor father! It’s a 
shame for me to come here and break down like 
this. I’m not going to do it again,” and she reso- 
lutely dried her tears. 

She went and fetched an empty nail keg, and 
inverting it, sat down. Presently she asked : 
“Will you lose much money, father? You might 
as well tell me; I'll not speak of it at home.” 

“ Well, you see, in the contract I was to forfeit 
five dollars a day for each day after the end of 
November, and to have the same for each day 
I could gain before that time. I'll work fully 
two weeks into December before I finish—if not 
longer.” 

* But can’t you get a carpenter ?” 

“No. I've tried everywhere. Hughes might 
let me have a man, but he won’t. He is mad 
because I took the contract and refused to work 
any longer as his journeyman. If I could only 
get a smart boy to do lathing and such things, I 
could soon have the plasterers in, and so gain a 
week or maybe ten days; but I can’t even find 
the right kind of a boy.” 

“Well, that’s pretty bad,” the girl said, after 
knitting silently 

Her father sighted along the board, and then 
said, * Yes, it is bad.” 

“Is lathing hard to do, father ?” 

“No; any handy man or boy can do it 
at this season it is hard to find any one.” 

Molly knit to the seam needle, and then put 
her stocking away and Stood up. “ Now, father, I 
don’t want you to say a word against it, or make 
any objection. /’m going to turn in and do that 
lathing for you.” 

‘** Nonsense, child,” her father answered, stern- 
ly. “IT hope it hasn’t come to that yet— vhen 
one of my girls has to do men’s work, 


” 


But 


You fave 
; your mother needs you.” 

“She doesn’t need me half as much as you a¢ 
And you know I’m very much like my father- 
fond of having my own way—and I’m going to 
begin this minute,” she added, saucily 

Her father’s face relaxed into something very 
like one of his old smiles. “Try it if you want 
to, but by the time you’ve hammered your thumbs 
a few times you won’t be quite so headstrong.” 

“They'll be my own thumbs that I hammer, 
so just come and show me where to begin, and 
just how wide apart to put the laths.” 

Presently the sound of hammering mingled with 
the planing and sawing of boards, and although 
an occasional suppressed groan came from the 
direction of the apprentice, she did remarkably 


enough to do at home 


well, and when twilight closed the short day her 


father was surprised to see what a space she had 
gone over, and to see how skilfully she worked. 

“Why, Molly, you’re a first-rate boy,” he said, 
cheerily, as he drew on his coat. It had done 
him good to hear other sounds than those he 
made, and to feel that there was life in the empty 
house. He talked of his affairs as they went 
home, and he experienced the relief of a divided 
burden, and when they entered the warm bright 
kitchen, he was the first to tell of Molly’s experi- 
ment 

That night, after the girls had gone to their 
room, as Molly stood meditatively ulting the ar 
nica bottle upon her bruised fingers, she said, 
“T’ve made up my mind to work regularly with 
father as long as there is a thing I can do, and 
though I do bang my fingers awfully, they'll just 
have to stand it. Father will grumble a little at 
first, but Pll be firm with him, and he’ll let me 
have my own way. I know him.” 

“T'll gladly do your share of the work, for it 
does seein to cheer him up to have you there.” 

And Molly did go. A short talk with her mo- 
ther as they were getting breakfast next morn- 
ing settled matters satisfactorily 

Before the day was over, the carpenter was 
thoroughly proud of his daughter, especially 
when he called her away from her lathing to help 
him take some measurements, “and she seemed 
to know by instinct just how to do it,” he told 
his wife that night. After that he made no ob- 
jection when he saw her preparing to go with him, 
and as a cold rain had set in, they took their din- 
ners with them, and Molly used to build a fire on 
the hearth to warm their tea, and the light played 
over the bright clean floor in a cozy contrast to 
the sheets of rain that poured down the windows 
They did not talk much as they worked, for 
thoughtful workmen never do, but the man felt 
the comfort of companionship, and now again 
Molly was rejoiced to hear a few softly whistled 
notes as she paused to fill the pockets of her kitch- 
en apron with nails. 

She had not heard her father whistle since that 
awful day when poor George was picked up dead 
from under the overturned load of lumber he was 
bringing from the mili. 


“T tell you, Julia,” began Molly McDonald one 
night as she was undressing, “I believe it was an 
inspiration direct from Heaven that made me go 
over to the new house that afternoon to visit with 
father. He’s not the same man he was three 
weeks ago, and I know I’ve helped him with the 
work too. He was behind with it, and so dis- 
couraged that he did not know what todo. And 
to-day, when that old skinflint of a Monroe came, 
I was so thankful that we had the plasterers in! 
I think he had made up his mind that father was 
going to be away behind with the work, and was 
prepared to be disagreeable accordingly. His 
wife and her sister were with him. The sister 
was one of your enthusiastic ones—quite went off 
over my doing the lathing, and helping to lay the 
attic floor, and putting up those shelves in the 
pantry. Mrs. Monroe acted as if she thought it 
very foolish to make such a fuss over me—and 





so it was, of course; but there’s one thing she 
can thank me for: she won't have to go up a 
ladder to reach the hooks every time she wants 
a dress out of hercloset. Icaught tall father just 
in the act of putting them up at a convenient 
height for himself. There are lots of things a 
woman can do about building a house. I wish 
father would teach me the trade outright; the 
joining is fascinating ; and it’s not half as hard as 
washing and ironing and cooking.” 


IT. 

The next morning the proprietor of the new 
house came again, and again his sister-in-law was 
with him. She was, as Molly had deseribed her 
to her sister, overflowing with enthusiasm on al- 
most all subjects. And as she had never done a 
day’s work in her life, she was unduly impressed 
by the apprenticeship of the carpenter’s daughter, 
and she declared to that young woman that she 
hadn’t slept the night before through thinking 
of it. 

“T’ve worked out a plan for you which I want 
you to fallin with. I want you to come to New 
York this winter and learn wood-carving. You 
know there is so much carving used in our houses 
now, you could make your fortune, you’re such 
a genius.” 

“Oh no, I’m not that,” protested Molly, blush- 
ing; “ but Id like to learn wood-carving. I love 
drawing; I was taught ii at school, and I know I 
could soon learn, But it’s no use; I know I ean’t 
go’’—in a tone of regret. 

“Your father will not need you. 
you go?” 

“No, he will not need me; but I’m afraid he 
cannot afford it.” 

* But think of the advantage! After I’ve had 
a talk with your father, I think he will decide to 
let you go,” answered the young widow, confi- 
dently. ‘“ This evening Lam going to submit the 
plans of a cottage to him, which I want built 
next year, I see he is an excellent workman, 
and my plan is full of dainty details which I 
think he can earry out, 
I received from my 


Why can’t 


In the estimates which 
architect | see that the in 
terior is by far the most expensive part. There 
is to be a good deal of carving, 80 you see it 
would be to your father’s advantage to have you 


taught to do it, instead of bringing an expensive 
workman from some city.” 

“That seems to make it more likely. Still, I 
don’t see where the money is to come from.” 
She drew a long breath as she stood, hammer in 
hand. “IT can’t tell you how glad I'd be to go. 
Besides, its being a great pleasure to learn that 
kind of work, 1 think there is no doubt that I 
could help poor father. I'd like to have him look 
upon me as he used to upon my brother. Oh, 7/ 
ITonlycould!” And here, although of Scotch stock 
transplanted to New England, the girl’s feelings 
overcame her, and in the sympathetic presence 
of her new friend she indulged herself in the lux 
ury of a “‘ good ery” as she went on to tell of the 
death of her brother, of whom they had been so 
proud, and she also told of the trouble in which 
she found her father when she came to his as- 
sistance. 








“His assistance! J call it his resewe. It’s in 
just such straits as that that men break down. 
If you hadn’t come that afternoon, if you'd even 
stopped to wash your dishes” (Mrs. Arnold liked 
to be very exact), *‘ your father would have been 
on a bed of sickness by this time. And at this 
season and in this climate he’d have probably 
gone into consumption, so you may feel that you 
saved his life.’ And in the excess of her admi- 
ration she took her heroine into her arms and 
kissed her—a proceeding which rather embar- 
rassed the heroine, who did not at all believe she 
had saved her father’s life. But that evening on 
their way home she told her father about the 
conversation she had had with Mrs. Arnold, and 
clinched her argument that she should be allow- 
ed to learn a trade by saying, “You know you 
owe your life to me, and since I didu’t take it, 
the least you can do is to deliver up your money.” 

After much consultation and studying of plans 
and making of estimates, it was finally settled 
that McDonald should build the pretty cottage, 
which was to overlook the sea from one of the 
low bluffs. And Mrs, Arnold showed her belief 
in his daughter by offering to advance money 
sufficient to send her to New York, 


IIl. 


That winter was one of continual revelation to 
the wide-awake country girl. Even in her walks 
to and from her school she daily learned something 
pertaining to her work, There were always the 
magnificent houses in course of construction which 
she could wander over and admire, and in which 
she could study the new and improved ways of 
building. Many a good idea was noted in a busi- 
ness-like fashion in the little book she was keep- 
ing as a present to her father. It was upon the 
occasion of one of these visits of inspection, 
she stood making a hasty sketch of a beautifu 
door-lintel, that upon raising her eyes for further 
details she was embarrassed to find standing di- 
rectly under it a young man who was watching 
her curiously. Hurriedly closing her book, she 
was about to turn away, when it came to her that 
as he was probably one of the builders, she ought 
to offer some excuse for the liberty she was taking 
in copying the design. It is true, she had asked 
permission of a workman who seemed to be in 
charge; still, this man might be the authority to 
whom she should have applied. 

“T hope you don’t mind my going over your 
house and studying your work: I am very much 
interested in such work, and the men seemed to 
think there would be no objection.” 

“Oh no; I don’t see why the architects should 
object to a young lady making a sketch of a 
doorway. Young ladies are not likely to steal 
their thunder. I don’t suppose they’d like to find 
me doing it, though.” And the young man drew 
a long breath, after an admiring survey of the 
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room, and ejaculated, more to himself than to her, 
“ Ah, but it’s fine!” 

His taking it for g 
tertaining herself made her feel as if she should 
undeceive him. 

“TI was not merely amusing myself: I wanted 
to see if I couldn’t do something of the kind my- 
self sometime ; I—” 

He looked at her a moment and then said: 
“Tn that case you had better get permission 
from head-quarters. I have nothing to do with 
this house; I am not employed here—nor any- 
where else, for that matter,” he added, with a 
laugh, as he touched his hat and disappeared. 

As he went down-stairs he asked the man 


anted that she was only en- 
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whom he found critically inspecting the work 
there, and whom he seemed to know, who the 
young lady upstairs was. 

“She’s a knowing one, I can tell you, Mr. Neil. 
She’s in here every day or two, looking at the 
house. Seems to have taken a great liking to it. 
I believe she’s studying wood-carving at one of 





the schools. Comes from the country some- 
where. I tell you, Mr. Neil, that girl knows more 
about our kind of work than many a carpenter 
does. She says she’s going to be one. It’s a pity 









































and bring it to his sister. And he told how Julia “What do you want me to tell you?” | Capotes are no longer pointed, or at least gene 
had bidden him not to forget to say that her tea- “Do you think your sister cares for me? Do | ally much less 1 ed. rather rounded and flat 
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After that they were very good friends indeed. PARIS FASHIONS. | bons, flowers, and, more than ¢ else, 

feathers 
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architect, found himself engaged to build them. | bustle; neither is the basque as tight on the | 0! ‘He Vest material Embroidery finds place a 

As nobody was idle, according to proverbial | hips. Some of the new jackets are slashed all ways and ali over, I most Cases WI Some ad 
wisdom nobody ought to have been unhappy. And | around into loops, which are lined or piped. Some | MXture of gold.” Bonnets are embroidered, vests, 
yet—well, Molly was worried, if not actually un- | are fastened straight down the front from top to collars, and cuffs are en - I, the fronts 0 
happy. She had come to look upon herself as | pottom, others cross and have large ornamental | S!4e8 Of skirts, and the ir Empire border 
much too occupied with her work to think of any- | buttons. The majority are decorated with a long | 2TOUNG Me bottom of skirts, Charming visiting 
thing else, and she thought Mr. Neil ought not to | reyers, called a shawl revers, which opens on a | G'@S5€S are made with the addition of er 

she isn’t a man.” And the workman interrupt- | have time for nonsense, as she severely called it | yest that may be either of the same color or of a | @'Y: And im this connection I must not forge 

to herself. If she had been obliged to put this | jiglter shade. Vests are embroidered in satin or | % MeMboN that only street dresses, im x 


ed himself at this point to pounce upon what 

promised to be a flaw in one of the treads of the | 
stair. After satisfying himself regarding it, he | 
closed the subject by adding: “ Not but what she’s 
a nice enough and pretty enough girl to stay one. 
Got a job yet, Mr. Neil 2” } 


“No, not yet. Good-morning, Jarvis.” And altogether too often, and interrupted her at her 
he passed out. | work, when he ought to have been talking to pos- 


That evening, as Molly McDonald was eating 
her dinner alone, being rather late, she was sur 
prised to see ushered into the dining-room by the 
landlady the young man she had met that day in 
the new house. 

‘I hope there’s something left for you, Mr. 
Neil, though I’m afraid there isn’t much. I gave 
vou up when you weren’t here at six; and Mrs, 
Potter bustled about and rang the bell, “ You 
were late, too, Miss McDonald; hope you found 
something. Oh! I see Susan gave you the apple- 
sauce—TI had it made on purpose for you 








‘Yes, Susan gave it to me, and it is a great 
treat; it tastes just like my mother’s apple-sauce.” 

Mrs. Potter trotted out into the kitchen in 
search of Susan, who had not responded to the 
bell any more promptly than table-maids in rath 
er humble boarding-houses are apt to. The two 


young people | 
found themselves bowing awkwardly, and wonder 
ing whether it would be “ proper” to s yeak, when 
Mrs. Potter, beaming, and Susan, sulking, appear 
ed upon the scene, and under the flow of their } 
landlady’s talk Molly escaped from the room. | 

The next day she learned from Mrs. Potter 
what little that inquiring person knew about the | 
new boarder. He had been at her house once 
before, in the spring, but had only staid a few 
weeks. At that time she understood he was in 
an architect’s office ; now she supposed he was 
trying to be one himself, but unless he had either | 
influence or push, he could take it out in trying, 
for in New York a young man had to know how 
to elbow his way through a crowd before he 
could get through. And to this meagre informa- 
tion a good deal of moralizing was added. 

Mrs. Potter must have been true to the popu- 
lar saw concerning the fetching and carrying of 
bones, for a few days later Miss McDonald found 
the voung architect not wholly unenlightened con- 
cerning herself. They were sitting side by side 
at the table, when, after some small civility in 
the matter of offering the plate of buns, he said, 
* Excuse me, but I believe you come from Sewell’s 
Point, Miss McDonald.” 

‘ Yes, that is my home.” 

“Do you happen to know anything about a 
company of capitalists having bought a large 
tract of land with a sea frontage near there ?” 

“Yes; my sister wrote me about it.” 

“Did she give any particulars about it, or how 
it is to be built up, for of course they mean to 
ake a summer resort of it? Excuse me for ask 
ing sO many questions, but as you seem to know 
so much about building, I thought vou might be 
ible to enlighten me ;” and he looked at her with 
au reminiscent smile, 

The girl grew rosy, for she felt that he might 
possibly be laughing at her; but she answered in 
her straightforward way. ‘No, she didn’t tell 
me anything of the plan. She only told me what 
farms had been bought, and she said it looked 
as if father and I would have plenty to do, for 
there’d be a lot of building this next summer.” 

“Your father and you?” 

* Yes, that was what my sister said 

“Oh yes, certainly. Well, I heard something 
of the project down-town to-day, and as Mr 
ter had told me you came from Sewell’s Point, I 
took the liberty of speaking to you, I think I'll 
run down there to-morrow or next day and have 
a look at the place. Can I take any message to 
your father, if I happen to see him?” 

“Oh, thank you. I write every week to them. 
You can say I am well, and send my love.” This, 
when she heard it in words, seemed rather an in- 
timate message to intrust to an unknown young 
man, so she tried to give the effect of not having 
given it, by stiffly saying, ‘* Yes, you can say I am 
well,” which sounded so stiff that she hastened 
to soften it by adding, “ My father will know all 
about what is to be done, and will tell you, He 
will be very glad to see you. If you ask at the 
post-office for Andrew McDonald, they'll show 
you where we live.” 

When Mr. Neil returned from Sewell’s Point, 
they met like-old acquaintances. After shaking 
hands in the hall they had a chat in the parlor. 
He was in high spirits over his trip, and told her 
so much home news that she declared she felt as 
if she had been there herself. He had been in- 
vited to tea at her father’s, and was well acquaint- 
ed with them all, from the carpenter down to lit- 
tle Johnny, who wanted him to pack his kitten up 




















“nonsense” into words, her task would have been | feather stitch with silk, or are braided with sou- | “es, Wl! have short skirts this winter 











difficult ; still she felt that there was nonsense in | tache, Most embroideries are enriched by tle Afternoon dresses, without being trained, 
the air. She could not deny (even when disposed | addition of soutache or a small quantity of gold | “''t 's called ae ng, made just to to he 
to treat the case with utmost justice) that he was | thread, which enhances the embroidery without | S°0U!4 ! front and a little longer in the back 
very often at her father’s house, and that he came | detracting from its subdued effect. Vests for | 4.¥!!48g dress now in process of making has 
winter jackets are made of velvet, black, or of | SS Malttong skirt ol eut green moire, qu 
some dark color like seal brown, ivy green, o1 ight, ornamented a et 
sible patrons. She was very honest in analyzing | )yrune-color; these vests are fastened from top to broidery in ivy green silk wit lin 
her feelings toward him, and she found not a | bottom with a double row of small chased gilt | S°% © of ivy green velvet, leaving the skirt ex 
particle of tender sentiment. Therefore she buttons, one row serving for buttoning, the other | posea at the tront nd as long a ton the sides 
hoped he was not going to be foolish, but she | get beside the button-holes, and similar buttons and back; it opens on a pleated shirt front of 
greatly feared he was. She didn’t want toemarry. | are set on the under-sleeve of velvet, which is | Se SIE SUK, some g like a Russian blouse 


It would be too provoking, just when she and her | fitted into the half-wide sleeve of the jacket. Jack- | “10! 4 Dana of embroidery down 4 Broad 








father had got to going so nicely, to spoil it all. | ets are made of ladies’ cloth and of demi dvap de | MOBS tErers, ¢ roidered, are on the reding 
She gave a hint of what was passing in her mind | ¢ygne, which is an exceedingly clinging fabric that | W'Ue% 1 rou : r the arms like a Zoua 
to her sister Julia about this time, and, as she af- | ;noulds itself to the form. The favorite colors | J#¢kets the front edges of its skirt are embro 
terward remembered, Julia had been almost cross | are ivy green, which is very fashionable, beetle | C’&4 M4 “ew green and gold rhis is one 
with her, and had said she was a very queer girl | brown, tobacco, and dark garnet. There are car- I unes for the coming 
to prefer to work like a man to having that splen- | riage jackets made of white or cream evgne cloth, ors it is covered by a long hy 
did—handsume—good— Well! If Julia’s opin- | braided with several tones of cream blended with . pe ecnrering uF AWIhg 
ion was worth anything, it was decidedly that any gold. 1rd to Chaussure ots, 8 3, 
girl might be glad and thankful if Horace Neil | ~ The pelisse or long cloak takes on a variety of Suéde | heavier un tha 
did get foolish about her | forms, sometimes plain all around, sometiines 8, D , St as soft, are , 
This opinion had its weight, and Molly thought | with fronts loose and spreading from inner fronts il use, Colored stocki ire 

the whole matter over again very seriously and | of a different material which are buttoned from | UMIVersally worn, white hosiery being quite af 

, after looking at each other, found | calmly, but only to find herself wishing he was | top to bottom. One very pretty pelisse made of doned. EMMELINE RayMOND 





back in New York, with so many good commis- | light-weight chestnut cloth with 
sions on h-s hands that he’d forget all about | 
her. There were times when she’d back off | 
from her work, and sean it critically with her 


a fire-colored 
lining has the fronts amply pleated and without 
openings for the arms; the back is adjusted, 





Mus. W. S.—Get écru holland shades with slight 
and below the waist has two broad pleats which i 













































































iit ( e edgy 
head to one side, and approve of herself as suc- | start from under a chevron or pointed strap of e f t inches tall s i 
ceeding admirably, when she would say within | braid in chestnut and fire-color, with gold inter- - Bales gh she is 
her heart, “It is very aggravating! Why | mingled; the hood, of the round bonne femme pathy Rt me d sor ful sleeves 
mightn’t it have been some other girl!” in spite shape, is lined with fire-colored silk, and bordered | draped skirt, w y t collur and cuffs, w e@ a 
of Julia’s opinion. | with braid like the strap, which braid is carried | Pretty party dre site ; ; 

One afternoon she had paused to look at a | down the fronts. For a carriage cloak the same | - rs a : ~ els Spats + he ao = a 
surprisingly well-executed panel, and was just | kind of pelisse is made of flowered gros grain | experi need fitt Kivieoaasainy 
thinking that she would ask her father to look | silk. Pelisses with a square cape, of Cheviot, K. A. L.—Make a black dress for a short stout 
at it, when a cheery voice called in at the win- | English cloth, and Limousine witli raised stripes, | W't® 8 Tedingote,a n wool in the 
dow, “That’s well done, very well done, Miss are worn for serviceable cloaks. cai eae con ogee sy “ s eithes vs ¥ bs velv 
Molly.” | Of the many short wraps for afternoon which | Read hints in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 39, V 

She turned around, frowning. “ Are you there | I have seen in preparation, one of the most grace- ne PY an ee ee arb ehh saggceon'sg: i ase ne A. a 
I thought you were in your office.” | ful is a cape that is shirred about the shoulders sister. Trim cloth wi ck silk c ; 

“Then you were thinking of me? That em- | from the neck down to the armholes; the mid wheel or leaf pat sand black f 
boldens me to come in. Are you too busy to | dle of the front and back is flat; two bands of Mus. W. A. Y.—Find st tes ota 4 . 
give me a few minutes?” and the young archi- | silk and gold passementerie extend down each =e ; : 4 bag : . he 
tect sprang in at the low window. side of the front, one of them turning around the | mere cloak 8 s, and « 

“T can talk and work too.” neck and forming a standing collar, which is | ' '°"® net ener . 

“You look very severe this afternoon.” | made to flare at the back by sewing in gilt wires, : LF G ; adies’ cloth t 7 

‘““[m interested in my work.” while the other band turns over the shoulders, | bine with blue velv 

“ And are you always severe when you are in- | and forms a pair of bretelles that extend to the Home Duese-akne.—S 8 scarcely heavy e1 a 
terested ?” lower end of the back; the lower part of the yi aa fs a ones B i espa pl age Digg = : 

Molly laughed reluctantly. back, which is slashed to the waist, is six inches | Atice.—Have a smocked frock of cashmere—mahog- 

“Do you really mean to keep on at this kind | deep, and the fronts are twelve inches deep be- | ®¥Y red, Sage green, or G n blue—for a girl of two 
of work ?”’—looking around. low the waist; it is eut with only a single seam a pe | — Saipa ene ee ane 

‘Yes; why shouldn’t I?” down the middle of the back, and that only be- | A.—It is « t for a un to wear ¢ 

‘Because it isn’t natural for a young girl, I cause the fabric, a sort of coarse figured silk, is dress at any ent nmMent given i venlug 
suppose. It isn’t feminine.” not wide enough to cut it in one. Many of the gg aap vor ee Wa S ] 

‘Tt comes natural to me,and it’s as easv as | other small wraps are variations on this type. for hit tsa $a ot pain yh vat soit 
the work my sister does, and much more to my | Qne, for instance, has two long scarf ends at the Pessimist.—H 18 jacket f if 4 
taste.” front, to which is attached by a double enamelled | tt!or, yet! simp th ke yoo sca pagar Mast 

“Your sister is very feminine—and ve ry clasp a cape not longer than the waist in the Seaatiner iI “ily ae sy 7 se pons an ti WN ‘ p i - 
sweet,” back, rounded out at the neck in front, me npal 8 N se OF O re Ss \ 

Molly worked away without replying, but she | only on the bust, and from there spreading apart | !0Us Seal-skin cloaks w ane Caney One ae 
thought, “If he thinks he can alarm me into lik- gain to the lower edge: the « ipe and the lowet _ G.__G kirt of o i tow d sillkea 
ing him by praising Julia, he is mistaken.” Her | ends of the scarf are edged with fringe to match | combining Verones¢ 1 h black to wear 
visitor turned her tools about on her bench. She | the material of which it is made—bronze cloth your Diack velvet Ousque, to which you must - 
did not look up, but she knew he was watching | This style of cape has the edge sometimes pink- | tape a oneal ga re ‘ | atetite a 
her. She was desperately afraid that what she | ed in large rounded scallops, and set underneath | handsome with this b vet sq Have 
had dreaded was coming to pass. Why couldn’t | the edge one of the heavy winter fringes—fringes | #%ate cloth costume of wey Q 
he have been content to like her as if she had | in which there are spikes, and sometimes most | ri a Va xxI ; a a ee 
been a young man? She tried to shape her an- | elaborately wrought passementerie flowers ~ Exiset.—Get silver gray or else « red cl ‘ 
swer in words; it could only mean one thing. The simple long cloak for evenings, lined Y i t redingote gowns described in N 
She was sorry for him, but it couldn’t be helped. | throughout with fur, is of a circular sh ipe, and ss 98 ages — Pie 40, Vol. XXI ; 

She was not going to make a mistake. | almost as long as the dress, made of rough cling at p va tna sae st aay She ah ae oi 

“Miss Molly!” She looked up. “I wish you'd | ing vicufia cloth or of thick silk. But the loug | served later in the day. The bridal party pa f 
speak instead of just looking at me; you discon- | wraps called theatre cloaks are the most sump- | Mé feast, but the bride may slip away from | 
cert me dreadfully,” and he laughed nervously. | tuous imaginable. These, made in any of the ences at e gt s to you mal “4 volt. oie B 
“I’ve been wanting to ask you something for a | numerous pelisse shapes, are of light tinted bro and Social Usages, which will be sent i fro 3 
long time, but I declare I’m afraid I am getting | caded silks, with the outlines of the figures em- | Office on receipt ; _ 
to be a coward.” | broidered in gold, and trimmed with rich pass Ph pec aa iteration aisaln ¢ihieces tema : 

Molly gazed at him in helpless fascination. He | menterie of silk and gold. For young girls there | drapery ‘of the pale green wool and silk dress for a 
didn’t look cowardly: indeed he looked brave and | are pretty paletots, long jackets, made of cloth in | Young sir. ‘ : ‘ 
handsome. She had never noticed before what | colors, never black, the favorite shades being to- | 2) S'°"A sini gh el Ah ih dala ninkd sag drsicy lpg? 


fine eyes he had; but she didn’t love him, she 
didn’t want him, and she was not going to mar- 
ry him. Presently she answered, in what she 


bacco, seal, and such lighter tints as putty-color 
and beige; these are covered with lines of sou- | 
tache of a darker tint of the same color, each | 
considered a non-committal voice, ‘Oh, well, you stripe of soutache terminating at the lower end | 
needn’t be afraid of me: I’m only a girl.” with a silk or gilt metal ball, the soutache set so 
“Only a girl indeed! That’s just what a fel- | close that the balls form a fringe. 
low in my fix is afraid of. He never knows what | It is to be regretted that Fashion continues to 
a girl is thinking of—whether she’s laughing at | borrow from the ugly styles of the Directoiré 
him or not; whether she likes him or not. You | One of the late acquisitions, and by no means the 
can allay my fears.” most objectionable, is the Directoire jacket o 
He really looked very unhappy; she felt heart- | lion-colored cloth, with écru moiré revers. Rather 


| 





ily sorry for him, and said, kindly, “Of course | worse is the Directoire bonnet, with its project the way to the dir ng-room. Do not seat the guests 
- 5 ; : - Ag oa ¢ ke : aoe , - nthe dining-room; let em stand anywhere n the 
I'll do anything I can for you. | ing scoop-shaped front, which is being made of | room, and be served by waiters and by the gentlemen 


“T think you must know what I want,” and he | smoothly stretched velvet. Fortunately it is not | You need not send out P. P. C. cards, b 
caught her hand away from her work. “You | compulsory, and those with whom it does not find | pyre Fong oe a apoio Pied dshsig= Som 
must have guessed—you are so bright and so ob- | favor have the wide range of small capotes to | Soa ’oneia ing the details of such weddings in Manners 


e ° rs : . : and Social Usages, which will be sent you from this 
serving,” entreatingly, choose from, which are so universally becoming office on receipt of $1 25. 


merely in- 
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BEFORE THE FROST. 


By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
LITTLE Heaven below of bloom, 
A This garden plot of ours. 
Its sweet-peas’ wingéd host; its pure, 
White-robed alyssum flowers ; 
Its shining host of marigolds, 
Each one with gleaming crown ; 
Its purple cloud of heliotrope, 
Sweet incense shedding down: 
Blue, golden, crimson, not one hue 
Of rainbow glory lost. 
‘Twas never half so fair before, 
And now, to-night, the Frost! 


How loath the winter was to go! 
How laggard was the spring! 

How slow the seed from out the ground 
The first green leaf to bring! 

How long the folded buds delayed 
To show the hidden flowers! 

We've watched it with what patient care, 
This garden plot of ours! 

And nowwhen all this wealth of bloom 
Repays the pains it cost— 

(‘Tis Life’s old story told again)— 
To-night will come the Frost! 





CELEBRATED DWARFS. 
VARLY in the last century a brother and sis- 
‘4 ter attracted great attention for smallness 

of stature. They were of Polish birth, and were 
“neople of great accomplishments and elegant 
When the brother, Count Borowlaski, 
was one year old he measured fourteen inches 
in height. Five years after, he had gained but 
three inches, but at the age of twenty had reached 
to thirty-three inches; at thirty the measurement 
was six inches more, and then growth ceased. His 
sister Anastasia, seven years younger, could stand 
under her brother’s arm. The Count lived to be 
almost one hundred. 


manners.” 








HOW TO TREAT YELLOW-FEVER. 
BY A FLORIDIAN, 

NOR the terrible disease now ravaging Jack- 
| sonville, Florida, and threatening to spread 
to other parts of the South, there is no known pre- 
ventive. This was well proved during the wide- 
spread epidemic of 1878, when panic-stricken 
Southerners made use of every suggested prophy- 
lactic to ward off the dreaded fever. Those who 
attempted to thus fortify their systems with qui- 
nine, alcohol, calomel, cathartic pills, liver pads, 
garlic, onions, sulphur and gin, lime-water, chlori- 
nated lime, or sulphur in the shoes or stockings, 
invariably proved easy victims, and speedily died. 
By means of these poisons their systems were 
weakened, and each case of failure only intensi- 
fied the fears of the survivors, and further re- 
duced their mental condition toward the state of 
abject terror that is alone sufficient to invite a 
fatal attack of the fever. 

Dr. Luke P. Blackburn, of Kentucky, says: 
“Those who had been taking quinine as a pre- 
ventive fell an easy prey to the fever. It acted 
as an irritant, and usually opened the system to 
an attack of the disease. In my opinion, much 
of the mortality of Memphis, Grenada, and other 
cities was due to the extravagant use of quinine 
and the saturation of the air with carbolic acid, 
Instead of the latter assisting in the suppression 
of the disease, it but increased the effect of the 
poison, and made the fever more deadly. Those 
who escaped easiest were those who lived tem- 
perately, were not frightened, and did not use the 
* preventives’ too often recommended.” 

Another writer of wide experience says: “ For 
those obliged to remain in infected localities there 
js no preventive so effectual as keeping the sys- 
tem in a general state of good health. Let a man 
breathe fresh air as much as possible, eat nutri- 
tious food moderately and regularly, take plenty 
of sleep at seasonable hours, bathe freely, and, 
above all, avoid the use of stimulants, By thus 
doing he will reduce the danger to a minimum, 
and be likely to escape, while strong men of ir- 
regular habits are stricken down by his side.” 

To these directions may be added: Shun ex- 
posure to the night air, for the insidious foe shuns 
the sunlight, and deals his most deadly blows dur- 
ing the hours of darkness; avoid over-work and 
exhaustion, for the fever fiend carefully gauges 
the strength of resistance in his proposed victim 
before springing upon him, also banish care and 
anxiety by every possible means, and substitute 
cheerfulness so far as it can be done. 

The premonitory symptoms of the disease are 
a feeling of languor, chills, particularly in the 
region of the spine, and severe pains in the head, 
back, and loins. These are quickly followed by 
a fever of comparatively moderate form, with 
pulse about 100, and temperature about 102 F., 
that lasts from twenty to seventy hours, but gen- 
erally abates within thirty-six. Then ensues a 
calm of a few hours, which is either followed by 
a return of the fever or by days and even weeks 
of tedious and dangerous convalescence, during 
which the slightest indiscretion may bring about 
a relapse that is more dangerous and more likely 
to prove fatal than the original fever 

Of course, with a variety of schools and a mul- 
tiplicity of doctors, the methods of treating this 
elusive disease are many and varied. In writing 
of them the experienced Dr, Chopin, of New Or- 
leans, says: “ We know of nothing in the way of 
remedies that will check the disease. Every 
kind of treatment meets with about equal suc- 
cess, or the results vary very little. We are ata 
loss to know how to check the ravages of the 
fever when it attacks the human body.” 
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Nearly all persons of experience, physicians as 
well as laymen, admit the uselessness of drugs, 
and rely solely upon skilful nursing for the sue- 
cessful treatment of yellow-fever. 

It isa disease of the digestive organs produced 
by the introduction of a poison that paralyzes, 
inflames, and renders them inoperative. Conse- 
quently they must be speedily relieved of all un- 
uigested matter, which in their present condition 
is nothing more nor less than so much poison 
ready to spread through the system with fatal 
results. The most common and successful meth- 
od of nursing as practised by those of longest 
experience is as follows: 

Get the patient into bed as quickly as possible 
after the first premonitory chill, Cover him 
moderately with blankets, and induce perspira- 
tion by a hot foot-bath, and by hot tisanes or 
herb teas. If the attack comes on soon after 
eating, a mild emetic should be given, and it 
should be followed by a powerful dose of castor- 
Sponge baths of whiskey, or whiskey and 
water, dilute ammonia-water either by itself or 
mixed with camphor, or, if none of these is to 
be had, of tepid water, should be administered 
every few hours. Although the patient may be 
allowed to quench his thirst by the free use of 
broken ice, he should also be encouraged to take 
mucilaginous drinks, such as gum-arabic water, 
flaxseed tea, or mucilage of boiled okra or slip- 
pery-elm bark. These are not only emollients, 
and soothe the irritated surfaces of the stomach 
and other organs, but contain some nourish- 
ment. 

If the perspiration thrown off by the. patient 
is thick and glutinous, he may be expected to re- 
cover, with care. If, however, it is clear, like wa- 
ter, showing that the liver and kidneys are not 
being relieved through the pores of the skin, the 
sufferer is in great danger. It is then all-im- 
portant to apply blisters, cups, or leeches to the 
pit of the stomach, in order to relieve threatened 
congestion. If this is not done, the stomach be- 
comes swollen and painfully tender to the touch, 
A hard lump soon forms, and in a few hours the 
patient will begin to throw off, in the form of 
black-vomit, the congested blood mixed with mu- 
cous matter and bits of the coating of the stom- 
ach. Although this is not necessarily a fatal 
feature of the disease, it is a most critical and 
dangerous one, calling for immediate and skilled 


Ol. 


-medical attention. 


While a free circulation of fresh air in the 
sick-room is most important, the patient should 
be rigorously excluded from a draught, nor should 
he be subjected to any change of temperature, 
even the bedding ought not to be changed until 
convalescence is well established. The patient 
must be kept quiet, and not allowed to alter his 
position unless it is absolutely necessary to do 
He must abstain from all manner of food 
during the prevalence of the fever, and when on 
the third or fourth day he expresses a desire for 
it, it should be given in the form of broths, beef 
tea, chocolate, soft-boiled eggs, jellies, and pure 
wines. This light diet may be continued for sev- 
eral days, or until the digestive organs have gain- 
ed sufficient strength to resume their proper func- 
tions. 

Above all, the nurse should maintain a con- 
stant cheerfulness when in the presence of the 
patient, and express the utmost confidence in his 
or her ability to successfully combat the dis- 
ease. The patient should be persuaded to remain 
in bed for two or three days after he considers 
himself sufficiently recovered to leave it, and his 
period of convalescence, during which he should 
refrain from any unusual exertion or excitement, 
should be extended over six or eight weeks. 

The foregoing are the rules generally follow- 
ed; but the number of startling exceptions with 
equally favorable results is so great as to almost 
disprove them. During the epidemic of 1867 in 
Galveston nurses were so scarce that as soon as 
a case was pronounced hopeless by the doctors, 
it was abandoned by the nurses, who were sorely 
needed elsewhere, and the patient was left to 
die. One such case was that of a young man 
whose fever had reached the stage of the black- 
vomit. On being deserted he arose, put on some 
clothing, and made his way through the city to 
the beach, throwing up the terrible black-vomit 
as he went. Plunging into the cool waters of the 
sea, he bathed for nearly half an hour. He then 
returned to his house, sought a clean bed in an 
unoccupied room, and fell into a deep sleep that 
lasted for many hours. From it he awoke con- 
valescent. He finally recovered, and still lives to 
relate his experience. 

The case was reported in Memphis during the 
epidemic of 1878 of a woman who, while her fever 
was at its height, left her bed, drank freely of ice- 
water, porter, champagne, and condensed milk, 
ate pound-cake, and refused to follow any of the 
nurse’s instructions; yet she recovered. 

A man, while in the heat of fever, and during 
the absence of his nurse, got out of bed, crawled 
to a wash-basin of ice-water, and drank it all, to- 
gether with a half-bottle of port-wine, and recov- 
ered. 

Another resident of Memphis, after nursing 
several of his family, who died, contracted the 
fever himself, but did not remove his clothes un- 
til after he had recovered. He refused medical 
attendance or outside aid, nursed himself, cooked 
his own food, and though suffering from a severe 
attack, ate it in such quantities and at such times 
as he chose, and successfully combated the dis- 
sase, after defying all established rules for so 
doing. 

One of the worst cases on record was that of 
a Memphis gentleman, who had black-vomit three 
times and the hiccoughs twice, once for twenty- 
four and once for eight hours, and yet recovered. 

Thousands of such cases might be instanced, 
all of which go to show that yellow-fever is a 
most peculiar disease, and that very little is real- 
ly known concerning the best methods of treat- 
ing it. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
OW can I tell—oh! how can I sit down to 
tell in cold blood the story of all that fol- 
lowed? Some parts of it, for very pity, I must 
pass over. All that has been told or written of 
the Bloody Assize is most true, and yet not half 
that happened can be told. There are things, I 
mean, which the historian cannot, for the sake of 
pity, decency, and consideration for living peo- 
ple, relate, even if he hath seen them. You who 
read the printed page may learn how in one place 
so many were hanged ; in another place so many; 
how some were hung in gemmaces, so that at ev- 
ery cross-road there was a frightful gibbet with 
a dead man on it; how some died of small-pox 
in the crowded prisons, and some of fever; and 
how Judge Jeffreys rode from town to town fol- 
lowed by gangs of miserable prisoners driven af- 
ter him to stand their trial in towns where they 
would be known; how the wretched sufferers 
were drawn and quartered, and their limbs seeth- 
ed in pitch and stuck up over the whole country ; 
how the women and boys of tender years were 
flogged through market towns—you, I say, who 
read these things on the cold page, presently 
(even if you be a stickler for the Right Divine, 
and hold rebellion as a mortal sin) feel your 
blood to boil with righteous wrath. The hand of 
the Lord was afterward heavy upon those who 
ordered these things; nay, at the very time (this 
is a most remarkable judgment) when this in- 
human Judge was thundering at his victims—so 
that some went mad and even dropped down dead 
with fear—he was himself, as Humphrey hath 
assured me, suffering the most horrible pain from 
a dire disease; so that the terrors of his voice 
and of his fiery eyes were partly due to the agony 
of his disease, and he was enduring all through 
that Assize, in his own body, pangs greater than 
any that he ordered. As for his miserable end, 
and the fate that overtook his master, that we 
know, and candid souls cannot but confess that 
here were truly judgments of God, visible for all 
to see and acknowledge. But no pen ean truly 
depict what the eye saw and the ear heard dur- 
ing that terrible time. And, think you, if it was a 
terrible and a wretched time for those who had no 
relations among the rebels, and only looked on 
and saw these bloody executions and heard the 
lamentations of the poor women who lost their 
lovers or their husbands, what must it have been 
for me, and those like me, whose friends and all 
whom they loved—yea, all, all—were overwhelm- 
ed in one common ruin, and expected nothing but 
death ? 

Our own misery I cannot truly set forth. Some- 
times the memory of it comes back to me, and it 
is as if long afterward one should feel again the 
sharpness of the surgeon’s knife. Oh! since I 
must write down what happened, let me be brief. 
And you who read it, if you find the words cold 
where you would have looked for fire, if you 
find no tears where there should have been weep- 
ing and wailing, remember that in the mere writ- 
ing have been shed again (but these you cannot 
see) tears which belonged to that time, and in the 
writing have been renewed (but these you cannot 
hear) the sobbings and wailings and terrors of 
that dreadful autumn. 

The soldiers belonged to a company of Grena- 
diers of Trelawny’s Regiment, stationed at Ilmin- 
ster, whither they carried the prisoners. First 
they handcuffed Barnaby, but on bis giving his 
parole not to escape, they let him go free; and 
he proved useful in the handling of the cart on 
which my unhappy fatber lay. And though the 
soldiers’ talk was ribald, their jests unseemly, and 
their cursing and swearing seemed verily to in- 
vite the wrath of God, yet they proved honest 
fellows in the main. They offered no rudeness 
to us, nor did they object to our going with the 
prisoners ; nay, they even gave us bread and meat 
and cider from their own provisions when they 
halted for dinner at noon. Barnaby walked some- 
times with the soldiers, and sometimes with us; 
with them he talked freely, and as if he were their 
comrade and not their prisoner: for us he putin 
a word of encouragement or consolation, such as, 
“ Mother, we shall find a way out of this coil yet,” 
or, “ Sister, we shall cheat Tom Hangman, look 
not so gloomy upon it’; or, again, he reminded us 
that many a shipwrecked sailor gets safe ashore, 
and that where there are so many they cannot 
hang all. ‘ Would the King,” he asked, “ hang 
up the whole county of Somerset?” But he had 
already told me too much. In his heart I knew 
he had small hope of escape; yet he preserved 
his cheerfulness, and walked toward his prison 
(to outward seeming) as insensible of fear and with 
as unconcerned a countenance as if he were go- 
ing to a banquet ora wedding. This cheerfulness 
of his was due to happy corffidence in the order- 
ing of things rather than to insensibility. A sail- 
or sees men die in many ways, yet himself re- 
mains alive. This gives him something of the 
disposition of the Orientalist, who accepts his fate 
with outward unconcern, whatever it may be. 
Perhaps (I know not) there may have been in his 
mind that religious assurance of which he told 
me. Did Barnaby at this period, when death was 
very near unto him, really believe that there was 
one religion for landsmen and another for sail- 
ors? one way to heaven for ministers, another 
for seamen? Indeed I cannot tell; yet how 
otherwise account for his courage and cheerful- 
ness at all times—even in the very presence of 
death ? 

“ Brother,” he asked the Sergeant, “we have 
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been lying hid for a fortnight, and have heard no 
news. ‘Tell me how go the hangings ?” 

“ Why, Captain,” the fellow replied, witha grin, 
“in this respect there is little for the rebels to 
complain of, They ought to be satisfied, so far, 
with the attentions paid to them. Lord Fever- 
sham hanged twenty odd, to begin with. Captain 
Adlaw and three others are trussed up in chains 
for their greater honor; and in order to put the 
rest in good heart, one of them ran a race with 
a horse, being promised his life if he should win, 
When he had beaten the horse, his Lordship, who 
was ever a merry man, ordered him to be hanged 
just to laugh at him, And hanged he was.” 

“ Ay,” said Barnaby, “thus do the Indians in 
America torture their prisoners first and kill them 
afterward.” 

“There are two hundred prisoners lying in 
Weston Zoyland church,” the Sergeant went on, 
“They would have been hanged too, but the Bish- 
op interfered. Now they are waiting to be tried. 
Lord! what signifies trial, except to give them 
longer rope?” 

“Ay, ay. And how go things in Bridgewater 
and Taunton ?” 

“From Weston to Bridgewater there is a line 
of gibbets already; in Taunton twenty, I believe, 
have swung—twenty at least. The drums beat, 
the fifes played, and the trumpets sounded, and 
Colonel Kirke drank to the health of every man 
(such was his condescension) before he was turn- 
ed off. ’['would have done your heart good, Cap- 
tain, only to see the brave show.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Barnaby ; “ very like, very like. 
Perhaps I shall have the opportunity of playing 
first part in another brave show if all goes well. 
Hath the Duke escaped ?” 

“We heard yesterday that he is taken some- 
where near the New Forest. So that he will be- 
fore long lay his lovely head upon the block. 
Captain, your friends have brought their pigs to a 
pretty market.” 

“They have, brother; they have,” replied Bar- 
naby, with unmoved countenance, “ Yet many 
a man hath recovered from worse straits than 
these.” 





I listened with sinking heart. Much I longed 
to ask if the Sergeant knew aught of Robin, but 
I refrained, lest merely to name him might put 
the soldiers on the look-out for him, should he 
happily be in hiding. 

Next the Sergeant told us (which terrified me 
greatly) that there was no part of the country 
where they were net scouring for fugitives; that 
they were greatly assisted by the clergy, who, he 
said, were red-hot for King James; that the men 
were found hiding, as we had hidden, in linneys, 
in hedges, in barns, in woods; that they were 
captured by treachery—by information laid, and 
even, most cruel thing of all, by watching and 
following the men’s sweethearts who were found 
taking food to them. He said also that, at the 
present rate, they would have to enlarge their 
prisons to admit ten times their number, for they 
were haling into them not only the men who 
had followed Monmouth, but also those who had 
helped him with money, arms, or men. The Ser- 
geant was a brutal fellow, yet there was about 
him something of good-nature and even of com- 
passion for the men he had captured. Yet he 
seemed to take delight in speaking of the suffer- 
ings of the unfortunate prisoners. The soldiers, 
he told us, were greatly enraged toward the reb- 
els—not, I suppose, on account of their rebellion, 
because three years later they themselves showed 
how skin-deep was their loyalty, but because the 
rustics, whom they thought contemptible, had sur- 
prised and nearly beaten them, And this roused 
in them the spirit of revenge. 

“Captain,” said the Sergeant, “’tis a pity that 
so lusty a gentleman as thou shouldst die. Hast 
thee no friends at Court? No? Nor any who 
would speak for thee? ‘Tis pity. Yet a man 
can die but once. With such a neck as thine, 
bespeak, if so much grace be accorded thee, a 
long rope and a high gallows. Else, when it 
comes to the quartering”—he stopped and shook 
his head—* but there—I wish you well out of it, 
Captain.” 

In the evening, just before sunset, we arrived 
at Ilminster, after a sad and weary march of ten 
miles at least; but we could not leave the pris- 
oners until we knew how and where they were 
bestowed ; and during all this time my mother, 
who commonly walked not abroad from one Sab- 
bath to the next, was possessed with such a spirit 
that she seemed to feel no weariness, When we 
rode all night, in order to join the Duke, she com- 
plained not; when we rode painfully across to 
Taunton, she murmured not; nor when we carried 
our wounded man up the rough and steep comb; 
no, nor on this day, when she walked beside her 
husband’s head, careful lest the motion of the 
cart should cause him pain. But he felt nothing, 
poor soul! He would feel nothing any more, 

Ilminster is a goodly town, rich and prosperous 
with its spinners and weavers. This evening, 
however, there was no one in the streets except 
the troopers, who swaggered up and down, or sat 
drinking at the tavern door. There is a broad 
open place before the market, which stands upon 
great stone pillars. Outside the market is the 
clink, or prison, whither the soldiers were taking 
their prisoners. The troopers paid not the least 
heed to our mournful little procession—a wounded 
man, a prisoner in scarlet and lace, but the cloth 
tattered and stained and the lace torn. There 
were only two more men on their way to death. 
What doth a soldier care for the sight of a man 
about to die? 

“Mother,” said Barnaby, when we drew near 
the prison doors, “come not within the prison. 
I will do all that I can for him. Go now and 
find a decent lodging, and, Sister, mark ye, the 
Jads in our army were rough, but they were as 
lambs compared with these swaggering troopers. 
Keep snug, therefore, and venture not far abroad.” 

I whispered in his ear that I had his bag of 
money safe, so that he could have whatever he 
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wanted if that could be bought. Then the prison 
doors were closed, and we stood without. 

It would have been hard indeed for the wife 
and daughter of Dr. Comfort Eykin not to find 
a lodging among godly people, of whom there are 
always many in every town of Somerset. We 
presently obtained a room in the house of one 
Martha Prior, widow of the learned and pious 
Joshua Prior, whilom preacher and ejected min- 
ister. Her case was as hard as our own, This 
poor woman had two sons only, and both had 
gone to join the Duke: one already risen to be a 
serge-maker and one a draper, of the town. Of 
her sons she could hear no news at all, whether 
they were alive or dead. If they were already 
dead, or if they should be hanged, she would 
have no means of support, and so must starve or 
eat the bread of charity. (I heard afterward that 
he never did hear anything of them, so that it 
is certain that they must have been killed on the 
battle-field or cut down by the dragoons in trying 
to escape. But the poor soul survived not long 
their loss.) 

he church of Ilminster stands upon a rising- 
eround; on the north is the grammar-school, and 
on the other three sides are houses of the better 
sort, of which Mrs. Prior had one. The place, 
which surrounds the church-yard, and hath no 
inn or ale-house in it, is quiet and retired. The 
soldiers came not thither, except once or twice, 
with orders to search the houses (and with a pri- 
vate resolution to drink everything that they 
might lay their hands upon), so that for two 
poor women in our miserable circumstances we 
could not have a more quiet lodging 

Despite our troubles, I slept so well that night 
that it was past seven in the morning when I] 
The ne 
overcome the cares of the spirit. 











awoke. s of the body do sometimes 
For a whole 
fortnight had we been making our beds on the 
heather, and therefore without taking off our 
clothes, and that day we had walked ten miles, 
at least, with the soldiers, so that I slept without 
moving or waking all the night. In the morning 
we dressed quickly and hurried to the jail, not 
knowing whether | might be admitted or should 
be allowed speech of Barnaby. Outside the gate, 
however, I found a crowd of people going into 
the prison and coming out of it. Some of them, 
women like ourselves, were weeping—they were 
those whose brothers or lovers, husbands or sons, 
were in those gloomy walls. Others there were 
who brought for such of the prisoners as had 
money to buy them, eggs 
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butter, white bread, 


chickens, fruit, and all kinds of provisions ; some 
brought wine, cider, and ale; some, tobacco. The 


warders who stood at the gates made no opposi- 
tion to those who would enter. I presse din with 
a beating heart, prepared for a scene of the most 
dreadful repentance and gloomy forebodings. 
What I saw was quite otherwise. 

The gates of the prison opened upon a court- 
yard, not very big, where the people were selling 
their wares, and some of the prisoners were walk- 
ing about, and some were chaffering with the wo- 
men who had the’ baskets. On the right-hand 
side of the yard was the clink, or prison itself; 
on the left hand were houses for the warders or 
officers of the prison. In general a single ward- 
er, constable, or headborough is enough, for a 
town such as Ilminster, to keep the peace of the 
prison, which is for the most part empty, save 
When they enforce some new Act aguinst Non- 
conformists, and fill it with them or with Quakers, 
Now, however, so great was the press that, in- 
stead of two, there were a dozen guards, and in- 
Stead of a stout ¢ udgel, they went armed with pike 
and cutlass to keep order and prevent escapes. 


Six of them occupied the gate house; other six 





were within, in a sort of guard-house, where they 
slept on the left hand of the court. 

lhe ground-floor of the clink we found to be 
a large room, at ieast forty feet each side in big- 
ness. On one side of it was a great fireplace, 
where, though it was the month of July, there 
was burning a great fire of Welsh coal, partly for 
cooking purposes, because all that the prisoners 
ate was cooked at this fire, and partly because 
a great fire kept continually burning sweetens 
the air and wards off jail fever. On anotlier side 
was a long table and several benches. Thick 
wooden pillars supported the joists of the rooms 
above; the windows were heavily barred, but the 
shutters were down, and there was no glass in 


them. In spite of fire and open windows the 
place was stifling, and smelt most horrible. 
Never have I breathed so foul an air. There 


lived in this room about eighty prisoners (later on 
the numbers were doubled); some were smoking 
tobacco and drinking cider or ale; some were 
and the to 
and the peo- 
ple themselves—nearly all country lads, unwash 
ed, who had slept, since Sedgemoor, at least, in 
the same clothes, without once changing—made 
such an air that jail fever, putrid throats, and 
small-pox (which afterward broke out) should 
have been expected sooner. 

They were all talking, laughing, and even sing- 
ing, so that, in addition to the noisome stench of 
the place, there was such a din as one may hear 
at Sherborne Fair of an evening. I expected, as 
I ave said, a gloomy silence, with the rattling of 
chains, the groans of those who looked for death, 
aud perhaps a godly repentance visible upon 
every countenance. Yet they were all laughing, 
except a few who sat retired, and who were 
wounded. I say that they were all laughing. 
They had nothing to expect but death, or at the 
best to be horribly flogged, to be transported, to 
be fined, branded, and ruined. Yet they laughed ! 
What means the hardness and indifference of 
men? Could they not think of the women they 
had left at home? I warrant that none of them 
were laughing. 

Among them—a pipe of tobacco in his lips and 
a mug of strong ale before him on the table, bis 
hat flung backward—sat Barnaby, his face show- 
ing, apparently, complete satisfaction with his lot. 


frying pieces of meat over the fire; 





bacco, the ale, the wine, the cooking, 








When he saw us at the door he rose and came 
to meet us. 

“Welcome,” he said. “This is one of the 
places where King Monmoutl’s men are to re- 
ceive the honor due to them. Courage, gentle 
hearts. Be not cast down. Everywhere the 
prisons are full, and more are brought in every 
day. Our very numbers are our safety. They 
cannot hang us all. And, hark!” here he whis- 
pered, “Sister, we now know that Colonel Kirke 
hath been selling pardons at ten pounds, twenty 
pounds, and thirty pounds apiece. Wherefore we 
are well assured that somehow or other we shal] 
be able to buy our release. There are plenty be- 
sides Colonel Kirke who will sell a prisoner his 
freedom.” 

“Where is your father?” asked my mother. 

“ He is bestowed above, where it is quieter, ex- 


cept for the groaning of the wounded. Go up- 
stairs and you will find him. And there is a sur- 





prise for you besides. You will find with him 
one you little expect to see.” 

“Oh, Barnaby, is there new misery for me? Is 
Robin a prisoner ?” 

‘ Robin is not here, Sis, and as for misery, why, 
that is as you take it. To be sure, the man above 
is in prison, but no harm will happen him. Why 
should it? He did not go out with Monmouth’s 
men. But go upstairs—go upstairs—and see for 
yourselves,” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

I Know not whom I expected to find in conse- 
quence of Barnaby’s words, as we went up the 
dark and dirty stairs which led to the upper room. 
Robin was not a prisoner. Why, then—but I 
know not what I thought, all being strange and 
dreadful. 

At the top of the stairs we found ourselves in 
a room of the same size as the lower chamber, 
but not so high, and darker, being a gloomy place 
indeed, insomuch that it was not for some min- 
utes that one could plainly discern things. It was 
lighted by a low, long window, set very close with 
thick bars, the shutters thrown open so that all 
the light and air possible to be admitted might 
come in. It had a great fireplace, but there was 
no fire burning, and the air of the room struck 
raw, though outside it was a warm and sunny day. 
The roof was supported, as in the room below, by 
means of thick square pillars, studded with great 
nails set close together, for what purpose 1 know 
not. Every part of the wood-work in the room 
was in the same way stuck fullof nails, On the 
floor lay half a score mattresses, the property of 
those who could afford to pay the warders an ex- 
orbitant fee for the luxury. At Ilminster, as, I 
am told, at Newgate, the chief prison of the coun- 
try, the same custom obtains of exacting heavy 
fees from the poor wretches clapped into ward. 
It is, 1 suppose, no sin to rob the criminal, the 
debtor, the traitor, or the rebel. For those who 
had nothing to pay there were only a few bun- 
dies of straw, and on these were lying half a dozen 
wretches, whose white faces and glazed eyes show- 
ed that they would indeed cheat Tom the Hang- 
man, though not in the way that Barnaby hoped. 
These were wounded either in the Sedgemoor fight 
or in their attempt to escape. 

My father lay on a pallet-bed. His face show- 
ed not the least change; his eyes were closed, and 
you would have thought him dead; and beside 
him, also on a pallet, sat, to my astonishment, 
none other than Sir Christopher himself. 

He rose and came to meet us, smiling sadly. 

“ Madam,” he said, taking my mother’s hand, 
“we meet in a doleful place, and we are, indeed, 
in wretched plight. I cannot bid you welcome ; 
I cannot say that I am giad to see you. There is 
nothing that I can say of comfort or of hope, ex- 
cept, which you kuow already, that we are always 
in the hands of the Lord.” 

“Sir Christopher,” said my mother, “it was 
kind and neighborly in you to come. But you 
were always his best friend. Look at his poor 
white face!’—she only thought upon her hus- 
band. “ You would think him dead! More than 
a fortnight he hath lain thus—motionless. I 
think he feels no pain. Husband, if thou canst 
hear me, make some sign—if it be but to open 
your eyes! No!” shecried. “ Day after day have 
I thus entreated him, and he makes no answer! 
He neither sees nor hears! Yet he doth not 
die; wherefore I think that he may yet recover 
speech and sit up again, and presently, perhaps, 
walk about, aud address himself again unto his 
studies,” 

She waited not for any answer, but knelt down 
beside him, and poured some drops of milk into 
the mouth of the man. Sir Christopher 
looked at her mournfully and shook his head. 

Then he turned to me and kissed me, without 
saying a word. 

“Oh, Sir!’ [ cried, “ how could you know that 
my father would be brought unto this place? 
With what goodness of heart have you come to 
our help?” 

“Nay, Child,” he replied, gravely, “I came be- 
cause 1 had no choice but to come. Like your 
father and your brother, Grace, I am a prisoner.” 

“You, Sir? You a prisoner? Why, you were 
not with the Duke.” 

“That is most true. And yet a prisoner. 
Why, after the news of Sedgemoor fight I looked 
for nothing else. They tried to arrest Mr. Speke, 
but he has fled; they have locked up Mr. Pri- 
deaux, of Ford Abbey; Mr. Trenchard has retired 
across the seas. Why should they pass me over ? 
Nay, there were abundant proofs of my zeal for 
the Duke. My grandson and my grandnephew 
had joined the rebels. Your father and brother 
rode over to Lyme on my horses ; with my grand- 
son rode off a dozen lads of the village. What 
more could they want? Moreover,I am an old 
soldier of Lord Essex’s army ; and, to finish, they 
found in the window-seat a copy of Monmouth’s 
Declaration—which, indeed, 1 bad forgotten, or I 
might have destroyed it.” 
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“ Alas! alas!” I cried, wringing my hands, with 
tears. Your Honor, too, a prisoner !” 

Since the Sergeant spoke to Barnaby about the 
interest of friends, I had been thinking that Sir 
Christopher, whose power and interest, | fondly 
thought, must be equal to those of any lord in 
the land, would interpose to save us all. And he 
was now a prisoner himself, involved in the com- 
mon ruin! One who stands upon a bridge, and 
sees with terror the last support carried away by 
the raging flood, feels such despair as fell upon 
my soul, 

“Oh, Sir,’ I cried again. 
line—woe upon woe !”’ 

He took my hand in his, and held it tenderly. 

“ My child,” he said, ‘to an old man of seven- 
ty-five what doth it matter whether he die in his 
bed or whether he die upon a scaffold? Through 
the pains of death, as through a gate, we enter 
upon our rest,” 

“Tt is dreadful!” I cried again. 
endure it!” 

“The shame and ignominy of this death,” he 
said, “I shall, I trust, regard lightly. We have 
struck a blow for Freedom and for Faith. Well; 
we have been suffered to fail. The time hath not 
yet come. Yet in the end others shall carry on 
the Cause, and Religion shall prevail. Shall we 
murmur who have been God’s instruments ?” 

* Alas! alas!” I cried again. 

“To me, sweet child, it 1s not terrible to con- 
template my end. But it is sad to think of thee, 
and of thy grave and bitter loss. Hast thou 
heard news of Robin and of Humphrey ?” 

“Oh, Sir !—are they, also, in prison—they are 
here ?” 

“No; but I have news of them. 
ter brought to me but yesterday. 
child—read it.” 

He pulled the letter out of his pocket and gave 
it tome, Then I read aloud, and thus it ran: 


“Tt is line upon 


“T cannot 


I have a let- 
Read it, my 


‘* HONOURED Sik AND GRANDFATHER,—I am writ- 
ing this letter from the Prison of Exeter, where, 
with Humphrey and about two hundred or more 
of our poor fellows, 1 am laid by the heels, and 
shall so continue until we shall all be tried. 

“It is rumoured that Lord Jeffreys will come 
down to try us, and we are assured by rumour that 
the King shows himself revengeful, and is deter- 
mined that there shall be no mercy shown. Af- 
ter Sedgemoor fight they hanged, as you will have 
heard, many of the prisoners at Weston Zoyland, 
at Bridgewater, and at Taunton, without trial. If 
tle King continue in this disposition it is very 
certain that, though the common sort may be 
forgiven, the gentlemen and those who were offi- 
cers in the rebel army will certainly not escape. 
Therefore I have no hopes but to conclude my 
lite upon the gallows—a thing which, I confess, 
I have never looked to do. 1 hope to meet my 
fate with courage and resignation. 

“Humphrey is with me, and it is some com- 
fort (though 1 know not wiy) that we shall stand 
or fall together; for if I was a Captain in the 
army, he was a Chirurgeon. That he was also a 
secret agent of the exiles, and that he stirred up 
the Duke’s friends on his way from London to 
Sherborne, that they know not, or it would cer- 
tainly go hard with him. Whatdolsay? Since 
they will hang him, things cannot very well go 
harder. 

**When the fight was over, and the Duke and 
Lord Grey tied, there was nothing left but to es- 
cape as best we might. I hope that some of our 
Bradford lads will make their way home in safe- 
ty: they stood their ground and fought valiantly. 
Nay, if we had been able to arm ail who volun- 
teered and would have enlisted, and if our men 
had all shown such a spirit as your valiant lads 
of Bradford Orcas, then, I say, the enemy must 
have been cut to pieces. 

“When I had no choice left but to run, I took 
the road to Bridgewater, intending to ride back 
to that place where, perhaps, our forces might 
be rallied. But this proved hopeless. There 
1 found, however, Humphrey, and we resolved 
that the safest plan would be to ride by way 
of Taunton, leaving behind us the great body of 
the King’s army, and so escape to London if 
possible, where we should certainly find hiding- 
places in plenty until the pursuit should be at 
an end. Our plan was w travel by night, and 
along by-ways and bridle-paths, and that by night 
ouly, hiding by day in barns, linneys, and the 


like. We had money for the charges of our jour- 
ney. Humpbrey would travel as a physician re- 


turning to London from Bath as soon as we had 
gotten out of the insurgents’ country; I was to 
be his servant. Thus we arranged the matter in 
our minds, and already I thought that we were 
safe, and in hiding somewhere in London, or 
across the seas in the Low Countries again. 

“ Well, to make short my story, we got no fur- 
ther than Exeter, where we were betrayed by a 
rascal countryman who recognized us, caused us 
to be arrested, and swore to us. Thereupon we 
were clapped into jail, where we now lie. 

“ Hon’d, Sir; Humphrey, [ am sorry to write, 
is much cast down, not because he dreads death, 
which he doth not, any more than to lie upon his 
bed, but because he hath, he says, drawn so 
many to their ruin. He numbers me among 
those; though, indeed, it was none of his doing, 
but my own free-will, that I entered upon this 
business, which, contrary to reasonable expecta- 
tion, hath turned out so ill. Wherefore, dear Sir, 
since there is no one in the world whose opiniou 
and counsel Humphrey so greatly considers as 
your own, I pray you, of your goodness, send him 
some words of consolation and cheer.” 

“That will I, right readily,” said Sir Christo- 
pher. ‘ At least the poor lad cannot accuse him- 
self of dragging me into the clink.” 

“T hear,” continued Robin’s letter, ‘that my 
mother hath gone with Mr. Boscorel to London 
to learn if aught can be done for us. If she do 
not return before we are finished, bid her think 
kindly of Humphrey, aud not to lay these things 









, 
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to his charge. ir girl, my Grace, lL 
hear nothing Blake, who led the 


maids when they gave the flags 
hear, clapped into prison 
of. lam 


to the Duke, is, I 
Grace is not spoken 





greatly perturbed in spirit conce g 
her, and I would gladly, if that might be ecom- 
passed, have speech with her before I die. I fea 


. 
not more than I 
myself at leaving her, poor maid! 


she will grieve and weep; but 


I hear, also, 


nothing concerning her father, who was red-hot 
for the Cause, and therefore, I fear, will not be 
passed over or forgotten. Nor do I hear aught 
of Barnaby, who, 1] hope, hath escaped on ship 
board, as he said he should do if things went 
ajar. Where are they all? The roads are cov- 
ered with rough men, ana it is not fit for such as 
Grace and her mother to be travelling. I hope 
that they have returned in safety to Bradford 
Orcas, and that my old master, Dr. Evkin, hath 
forgotten his zeal for the Protestant Duke, and 
is already seated again among his books. If that 
is so, tell Grace, honoured Sir, that there is no hour 
of the day or night but I think of her continual- 
ly; that the chief pang of my approaching fate 
is the thought that I shall leave her in sorrow, 


and that I cannot say or do anything to stay her 
Comfort her I cannot, save with words 
which will come better f1 
her father. I again pray thee to her of 
my faithful love Tell her that the recollee 
of her sweet face and steadfast eves fills me with 
so great a longing that I would fain die at once 
so as to bring nearer the moment when we shall 
be able to sit together in My life hath 
been sanctified, if I may humility, by 
her presence in my heart, which drove away all 
common and unclean things. Of ngth 
is earthly love Nay, I could not, I now perceive, 


sorrow, 





n the saintly lips of 
assure 


tion 


heaven 





Savy so In 


such stret 





be happy even with the joys of heaven if she 
were not by my side. Where is she, my heart, 
my love? Pray God, she is in safety. 

“And now, Sir, I have no more to sav. The 
prison is a hot and reeking place; at night it is 





hard to bear the foulness and the stench of-it 
Humphrey says that we may shortly expect some 
jail fever or small-pox to break out amor 
which case the work of the J iy be 
ened. The good people of this ancient city are 
in no way afraid of the King’s vindictiveness, but 
send in of their bounty qi 










luges mi 











ntity of provisions— 
fruit, eggs, fresh meat, salted meat, ale, and cider 
—every duy for the poor prisoners, which shows 
which way their opinions do lean, even although 
Honoured sir, I 
sure and certain that the miscarriage 


the clergy are against us. am 
of our en 
terprise was caused by the conduct of those 
had us in hand 


who 
In a year or shall be 
seen (Dut not by us) another uprising, under 
other leade r, With 


two there 
an- 
another end, 

I send to thee, dear and honour- 
ed Sir, my bounden duty and my grateful thanks 
for all tliat I owe to your tender care and affec- 
tion, 


So no more. 


Pray my mother, for me, to mourn no more 
for me than is becoming to one of her piety and 
virtue. 

“Alas! it is thinki 
poor lost dear, that my 
pieces, But (tell Humphrey) through no fault— 
no—through no fault of his 





heart 18 


“From thy dutiful and obedient grandson, 
"3." 

I read this all through. Then I folded up the 

letter and returned it to Sir Christopher. As he 

took it the tears came into his dear and vener 


able eyes and rolled down his cheeks 
“My dear—my dear,” he said, “it 
bear. 


is hard to 
Every one who is dear to thee will go; 
there is an end of all, unless some way of which 
we know nothing be opened unto us.” 

“Why,” Lsaid, “if we were all dead and buried, 
and our souls together in heaven—’ 
: old man. 

My heart will 
suffice for all? Will 
they not take me and hang me, and let the rest 


go free?” 


’ said the 
“Oh! must they all die 
burst! Oh, Sir, will 


“ Patience, my de¢ 





all? 


not one 


“Child” (he took my hand between his own) 


“God knows that if one life would suffice for all, 
it should be mine. Nay, I would willingly die 
ten times over to save tly Robin for thee ; He 
is not dead yet, however. Nor is he sentenced 
There are so many involved that we may hope for 
a large measure of mercy. Nay, more. His mo- 


ther hath gone to London, 
with my son-in-law, Philip Boscorel, to see if aught 


savs in his letter 


ean be done, even to the selling of my whole es- 
tate, to procure the enlargement of the boys. I 
know not if anything can be done, but be assured 


Philip Boscorel will leave no stone unturned.” 





“Oh! can money buy a pardon? I have two 
hundred gold pieces. They are Barnabv’s—” 

“Then, my dear, they must be used to buy par- 
don for -though I doubt 
whether any pardon need be bouglit 


Jurnaby and thy father 
for one who 
is brought so low.” 

Beside the bed my mother sat crouched, watch 
ing his white face, as she had done all day long 
in our hiding piace. I think she heeded nothing 
that went on around her, being wrapped in her 
hopes and prayers for the wounded man. 

rhen Sir Christopher kissed me gently on the 
forehead. 


“They say the King is unforgiving, my dear 


Expect not, therefore, anything Pay to thysell 
every morning that all must die. To know the 
worst brings with it something of consolation 
Robin must die, Humphrey must die, your brother 


Barnaby must die, your father—but he 


S$ Wellnigh 





dead already—and I myself, all must die upon the 
scaffold if we escape this noisome jail. In think 
ing this, remember who will be left. My dear, 
if thou art as a widow and yet a maiden, I charge 
thee that thou forget th own pris ite g fs, 
and minist to those who will have none but 
thee to help them. Live not for uby 

cousoie and solace those 1, like th 

reaved, wiii need thy t er Ca 


[TO BK OONTINUED.} 
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A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN ON BOARD THE STEAM-YACHT VIC7ORIA—POSTING A LETTER, MALAGA. 
1. Having written a Letter, I go on Shore to post it myself. 2. On landing I inquire of a Sentry the way to the Post-Office, 
of Caballeros, 4. And from a Civil Guard, 5. And from a Padre, 


3. And receive further Directions from a couple 
become so hopelessly muddled that I engage a Guide, 


6. Not to mention a courteous Soldier, who leads me along a whole Street to put. me on the way. 7. But I 

8. Who conducts me in triumph to the. Post. 9. But requiring a Postage-Stamp, I have to be taken to a Cigar Shop for one, 

10. Where, after explaining I wish to register the Letter, I am further conducted to an important Casa de Correo (Post-Office); but here I learn, to my serious chagrin, that it is not an 
office hour for registering. 11. Finally, annoyed and exhausted by my fruitless labors, I return on board to deliver the letter to the steward to complete the operation. 


POSTING A LETTER AT MALAGA. | you may tramp street after street merely to find the post-office, 

| where a postage-stamp is unobtainable. Then, in the matter of 

| gy a letter in Spain is not as easy a matter as one | registering a letter, there are hours when the operation may be 

might suppose, especially if one is unacquainted or only par- | performed, and hours when it cannot. All these drawbacks and 

tially acquainted with the language of the country. The Spanish | awkwardnesses cannot be compensated for by the native polite- 
have a custom of selling postage-stamps in cigar shops; hence 


never come amiss, and the. courtesy shown to a bewildered stran- 
ger by the different persons that he applies to for directions 
cannot fail to convince him that it is not due to individual churl- 
ishness that posting a letter in Spain is so difficult a task to a 
foreigner, or to any lack of amiable readiness to assist the help- 


ness of the Spanish. Still, kindly offers of help to the distressed | less. 
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WAITED NOT FOR ANY ANSWER, BUT SLT DOWN BESIDE HIM, AND POURED SOME DROPS OF MILK INTO THE MOUTH OF THE SICK MAN,” 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS 








Mes. Winstow's Soornine Syrup for Children 
Teetiit ~oothes the child, softens the guma, allaye 
all pai ures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
dia ru WW cents a bortle de 

Bernerr’s Coo atin ays irritation, removes dan- 
drut invigorates the action of the Capillaries 1n 
the highest degree fut 

Lapies of fashion and refinement recommend Cor- 


nell’s Benzoin Cosmetic Soap for whitening the hands. 
Seut, postpaid, 2 cts. Box 2148, N. Y.—{ Adv.) 





Tur superiority of Burnerr’s Fuavortna Extraors 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-{Ad, } 








ADVER'TISHMHEN'TS. 


LD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


a Brats Cocoa. 


F Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


. BAKER & C0, Dorchester, Mass, 
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[L@CK5 
FoRofS 
PIASTERS 


Among those who testify to the merits of 
ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS are 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, the Hon. Sam’l J. 
Randall, Cyrus W. Field, Jr., the Hon. James W. 
Husted, Charles D. Fredricks, Henry King, Mana- 
Mulford, 


Augustus Sala, and Sisters of Charity, 
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ger Seaside Sanitarium, Gen. John E. 
(reorge 
Providence Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived 
by misrepresentations 

Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no explanation 


or solicitation induce you to accept a substitute, 


J.8S. FRY & SONS, Bristol, England, 
36 Prize Medal~ 


Est. 1728. Mfs. Chocolate & Cocoa. 
Fry’s Pure Chocolate 
for all domestic par- 
H poses__baking, making 
confectionery, or * cho- 
colate” 
the world. 





by beet retail grocers, 
and at wholesale by At stin Nionors & Co., Importers 
and Wholesale Grocers, New York 


MYRRH The Secret of PEARLY WHITE TRETH. 


Heavs Guus. Removes Tartar, Preserves 
TOOTH Enames, Gives Fragrant Buraru and 
Delightful Coolness and Freshness to the 
SOAP. mouth. Sold by druggists. 


Dey St., N.Y. Postpaid on receipt of 25c. 
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is the best in | 
4g Ih. cakes | 
each wrapped. Forsale | 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, | 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than | 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- 
tition with the multitude of low-test, short-weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

Roya Baking Pow! per Co., 106 Ww all St., N. Y. 


The finest Me:z ut- F lavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
| Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 








EXTRACT or MEAT 


N. B.—Genuine only with fae-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. 


ARTER'S Get Out. 


INTENSE LACK. 


n. 
Requires no preparation. 
Samples mailed to any 
OARTE oR for 20 cents, 
CARTER, D ties &00. 
Boston, Mass. 








= WILL PREVENT BALDNESS, 
C OBB’ 5° 10 N 


ites 


Wash the scalp carefully 
every night and let the lather 
dry in. This will stop the Hair 
Falling, Cure Dandruff, and 
all diseases of the Scalp. If 
your druggist does not keep 
it send 6c. for sample cake. 
A. H. COBB, Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTY Sfmt wttAnos 


white and beautiful. Send 4cts. for 
Sampleanddescriptive price-listofToiletand Medicinal 
Specialties. R. H. Li uthin, Drugyist, 191 Bowe ry, N. ¥- City 


T al] t Ladies. w hy grow wiubtett ? A box 
Nil ry Nal ¢ of Nilo’ Nal, the secret of Russian 
Court Beauties sent, prepaid, on receipt of One Dollar. 
THE STANLEY COMPANY, Y M.C LA. Building, N. N.Y. 


SOAP. 








| WHITE TAR SOAP 


Depot, 23 | 


| Has no equal in preventing and curing Skin Diseases, 
Ask for it. Drag and Dry-Goods Stores, 

THE WHITE TAR ©0., 125 Warren Street, N. Y. 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
Schvool,Club & Parlor. Best out. Cata- 
logue free. T. 8. Denison Chicago, 





way 
we RRA " 


SPEED CONTESTS: Crvxoinati, July %, 88 


2,88. Highest speed on correspondence. Toronro, 
pionship.) tet and 2d Prizes, business ween 
ynedala). Send for circular and price-list. 


PURE, MILD, E! 





Remington 


STANDARD 


Typewriter 


Highest speed on legal work. New Yor, Aug. 
Aug 13, (Interna’! Tournament for World's Cham- 
ist he 2d Prizes, legal testimony (gold and silver 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


PACKER'S satin 


TAR SOAP 


MOLLIENT, HEALING. 
FOR THE TOILET. Prevents Chapping and Roughness. 


Leaves the skin soft, smooth, and healthful. 


Improves the Complexion, 


NURSERY. 
SKIN DISEASES. 

SHAMPOOING. 
TRAVELLERS, Antiseptic. 


Allays Itching. 
Detergent. 


25 Cents. Druggists. Sample, 10 Cents (Stamps). 


Prevents Chafing and Scalp Diseases. 


Deodorant, 


Recommended by physicians for daily use as a Preventive, and in treatment. 
Cures Dandruff. 
Prevents Contagion. 


Prevents Baldness. A Luxury. 


Mention Bazar. 


THE PACKER MFC. CO., 100 Fulton St., N.Y. 


HAIR 





INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly, and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp, oad tend with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the Curtoura Remepies are 
infallible. 

Cutiovra, the great Skin Cure, and Cutioura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curiouna 
Reso.vent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
to scrofula 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutiovra, 50c.; Soar, 26c.; 
Reso.vent, $1. Prepaid by the Porrer Dru@ anv 
Cuemioar Co., Boston, Mass. 

Se end tor “ How to Cc ure Skin Diseases.” 


43> ~=s Babys. Skin and Scalp preserved and “@8 
a beautified by Curioura Soar. “ea 


Kipxay Paina, Backac he, and Weakness cured 
by Cutitovra Anti-Patn “ar an instan- 


taneous pain-subduing ple aster, 


‘THE P.COxX 








PINE SHOES 


For Ladies and Children. — 


For sale by the lea leading retailers | 
throughout the country. 


S'COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUDDINGS, PIESanoCAKES. 
In pound and 
half-pound 7 hn Ask your tong for it, 
A trial sample free on request 
CROFT & ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 











AM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 







Qe ks 
meme; eases,and every blemish on beauty, 
=. = 3- and defies detection. It has stood 
m= cs DY the test of 30 years, and is so harm 
- 3 2s= jess we taste it to be 
_ Ss == sure it is properly 
~~ = = made. Accept no 
i * wo counterfeit of similar 
7, name. Dr. L. A. Say- 
z 





er snid toa lady of the 
hant-ton (a patient) ; 
you ladirs will 





‘ecummend 


ast harmful of 
all the Skin p a 
tions.”’ For sale byall 
Druggiste and Fancy. 
Goods Dealers in the 
U. S., Camadas, and 
Europe. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 48 Bond St., ranning 

through to main office, 87 Great Jones St. mF Y. 


DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


Approved by Eminent Physicians. 

A French preparation, gugrantess harm- 
less to the skin and free fr poisonous 
drugs; specially prepared for ladies’ use ; 
highly perfumed ; never fails to permanent- 
ly remove the hair ; put mea in plain ores 


ON THE 


LIPS, 


in the form of a sealed letter. Pr lee, 
1,00 per packet. Sold by Druggisis. 
cannot get it at your dru 
wil -— it by mail on receipt o pelos. 


IAMSON & CO, 
71 Pork woo New York. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural ra ee ie ‘ir. 





ARMS 





tC. 
the m'fr 





agents easily make 20 weekly, with MME 


E.Burnham. 71 State-st.(Cent’| Music Hall)Chicago 
VALON’S new patented specialty ‘for Lapies 
Useful, dainty, anique ! ! Sellsat sight ; ofter 


] 
LA 2or3in one house. EVERY LADY NEEDS IT. ie 


sample & terms address EUGENE Pi EARL, BU INION  8Q. R 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


OF AW Nadadn 


a * by druggists or sent by mail. 
ET Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 














DARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fally tested 
and endorsed by thonsands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it, 
D.S.WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. Second St., Phil., Pa. 


Dé T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL } 
ay 


Lichtensteins’ 


ILLUSTRATED 


FASHION 
CATALOGUE 


is now ready. 





Will be sent for 5-cent stamp. 
20e. for a year’s subscription. 


Our Display of Millinery, Cloaks and 
Suits, Infants’ Wear, Dry Goods, 
and House-Furnishing Goods was 
never so large as now, and every department is 
handsomely illustrated in our catalogue. 

A New Feature is our Sample Depart- 
ment. Ladies wishing to have samples of dress 
goods or cut goods of any kind, will please write 
for them. We will cheerfully send samples to 
any part of the United States. 

Special attention given to Orders by Mail. 


J. Lichtenstein & Sons, 
281, 283, 285, 287 Grand Street, 
NEW YORK, 


The GREATEST INVENTION of the Age, 


VER 40,000 DRESSMAKERS 
xoW PRoc LAIM THIS WONDERFUL MACHINE 
To be the Only Improvement on the Tailor’s Square 

iver Invented. 
Protecied by the Following 
Patents, 1879-1885. 
1885-1586 







Beware of Tin and 
Pasteboard Imita- 
tious, 











As Useful as e 
SHOW THIS TO You K DRESSMAKEK, 
In this age of rapid and artistic work this Machine is 


Sewing - Mao hine. 


aneEorssity. It lasts a lifetime, and drafts directly on 


| the lining auu ladies’ garments perfectly from aoruar 


MEASURK it) ONE FirTH the usual time. Within the 
reach of ail; it is a great boon to dressmakers and ap- 
yrentices. It prevents fulness at bottom of front darts 
in princesses and polonaises, cuts the French bias, and 
performs work in a few moments that otherwise re- 
quires hours, Its success is unprecedented, and thou- 
sands have thanked us for allowing them to test Ma- 
chine Free OF oHaRGR. You may test Machine at your 
own home for 30 days Frew or onarGe. After 30 days’ 
trial, if not worth 10 11mxes our asking price, then return 
it. Send now for Vaivaser ILiostrarep CrrociaRr 
and Lrserat Orrrr, Free. THE MolOWELL GAR- 
MENT DRAFTING MACHINE CO., 6 West 14th St, 
New York City, Sone Manuracturgers. (Mention this 
paper.) 


SAFE AFE!NVESTMENTS: 


Surplus, $355, o16 
Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi. 
tal and Surplus of $1,106,016. In seventeen years of 
business we have loaned $11,494 ,600, paying from 


interest. $7,066,200 of 
fe] interest and principal 
lod have been returned 
to investors with- 
ut delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
Piret Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 
Peyings, Gorttioates always on hand for sale— 
ments, in amounts of $5 and up- 

mane rr Aho" 

ward, 





wigage ‘Department, $300 and up- 
Full information regarding our various securi- 
ties furnished by 
J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
_Wew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


“ROPE LINEN FLOSS 
EMPRESS CORD 


GERMAN CORD 
BaARGARREN ART THREAD 
oi 60), Ga Wi //s1,46)/b) 404 
BY MAIL FOR 25 © . 
JR-LEESON @-€ 2 
I6/ Broadway NY —BOSTON 





METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
21 East 14th Street, New York. 
The most Select Musical School in the United States. 
Exceptional advantages: Voice, Piano-forte, Organ, 
Violin, Harmony, and the Languages. Successful 
musicians and eminent teachers comprise the Fac- 
ulty — all actually employed at the Conservatory 
Prominent among them are: Dupiry Buok, ALBERT 
R. Parsons, and Harry Rowe Suen.ey. Applicants 
without musical talent not accepted. Send for circular. 
H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
C. B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 


ao ULMUTH Ladies’ College, London, Ont., Canada, 
Has few equals and no superior in America. 
Highest Culture, Art, Music, Literature, 
Elocution. Climate e xceptionally’ healthy. Cost 
moderate. For c a ular, address 
REV. E. N. EV. E. N. ENG LISH, M.A., Principal. 
SHOPPINC In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 
ood taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 





You can live at home and make more money at work for «s 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 





ly outfit FREB. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 


Established 1875. 
Pe _ HELEN 


| PURCHASING AGENCY, 


| M. DECKER, 825 Broadway, Hew’ ¥ 
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SEAL-SKIN GARMENTS 


AND 


PLUSH SACOUES 


THIS MONTH. 


Our $50 plush sacque is the 
best in America for the money. 
It is made and fin- 
ished just like our 
celebrated seal- 
skin sacque. A 
good plush sacque 
can be had for $2 
$35 will buy a good 
serviceable, hand- 
somely-finished 
plush sacque. 

Will retail 
and seal-skin 
ments at  whole- 
sale prices for cash this month, 

Fashion book and _ price-list 
sent to any address free. 


furs 
gar- 





——_—~.—__ 


CC, SHAYNE, 


Manufacturing Farrier, 
103 PRINCE ST., N. Y. 


Danes Sons 


MOURNING GOODS. 


SPECIAL. 


Rh pieces Impe rial Serge, 4” unch, all wool, 49¢, 
yard ; worth 69e. 

Lupin's extra quality all-wool Cashmere, 40- 
- and 69c. yard. 

All-wool Henrietta (silk finish), 
yard, special value. 

Priestley’s Silk- Warp Henrvettas, 6Ye. 


yard. 


wnch, 48e., 59e 


40-och, 59e. 


to $2.25 


SPECIAL OFFERING IN 
PURE LINEN HDKFS. 


Ladies’ Pure-Linen Hand-Embroidered Hand- 
kere hiefs Fast colors, 17¢. each ; $2 00 dozen, 

Ladies’ Fine Line ‘ Handkerchiefs, Hand Em- 
broidered Initial, 25c. each ; worth 40c. 

1000 dozen Gents’ Initial Handkerchiefs, one 
and two inch hem, extra fine linen, 25c. each, 
(Our own Importation.) 


BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N. Y. 
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James McCreery & Co. 


Announce that their Fall 


and Winter Importations of 


DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS 


are now displayed on their 
retail counters, where the 
latest productions of Euro- 
pean markets may be found. 
They comprise full lines of 
plain and jet Passemen- 
teries, Galloons, Persian 
Bands, Marabouts, Fringes, 
Fancy Braids, ete. 

A choice selection of Em- 
broidered Draperies, Garni- 
tures,and Tabliers for Even- 
ing and Street Costumes. 
OUR STOCK of BUTTONS 
is complete with all the new 
and most desirable styles; 
from the smallest used for 
‘Trimming to the largest for 
ornamental purposes. 

Also, a great variety of 
Buckles and Clasps in artis- 
tic and effective designs. 
An early inspection is re- 


spectfully invited. 





Orders by mail or express | 


‘arefully executed, 


JAMES McCREERY &€ CO.,, | 


Broadway and Lith st, 
New York, 


BROADWAY and 14th ST., N.Y. 


Decided Bargains Week in 


SILES AND VELVETS. 
10,000 yards Colored Faille Francaise Reversi- 
ble, all pure silk, 40 new shades, ordered for 
this season, The greatest bargain ever of- 
fered S89ec, 
50 boxes Black Plaid and Fancy y Stripes d Vel- 


this 





vets will be sacrificed a6... 060s ccncssceces 59e. 
DRESS GOODS. 
52-inch Ladies’ French Broadcloth. Large va- 
riety of latest shades. Elegant finish. Un- 
surpassed by any offered at $1.75 . 1.25 
46-inch Black Cashmere, Henrietta fini ish. 17 
twills fine. $1.00 quality........ . 68e. 


WRAPS AND JACKETS. 
Ladies’ Plain Beaver Cloth Jackets, all wool, 
worth $7.50... : 
L adies’ Plash Jackets, satin lined ; 
Ladies’ Plain Beaver Cloth Newmarkets, ti 
ig, belle sleeves, new shades; worth 


correct shades; 














wis scnccee SOU 
«” Seal Plush Mod jeska Wraps, belle 
sleeves, spike or ball trimmings; regular 
price, $25.00; our price... . 19.98 


PORTIERES AND RUGS. 
Chenille Portiéres, extra wide and long, od 
ured all over, elegant colorings, per pair. 

Vienna Che nille rti¢res, worth $20.00... “ie 
1000 Hand-made Japanese Rugs, worth $1. 50. 98e. 
Real Daghestan Rugs, $15.00 quali | eee 7.50 
Choice Cashmere Rugs, carpet sizes at low prices 






Send for circular containing prices and styles of 
rugs 
New Fall Catalogue (Illustrated) mailed Free. 
All mail matter should bear our street address, 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST 

‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
whi nich g overn the oy peratic ns of digestion and nutrition, 
and by « careful appl cation of the tine properties of 
well selected Cocoa, Mr. E pps has provided our break- 
fast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the 
judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 


may be gradually built up until strong enough to re- | 
Hundreds of subtle | 


Sist every tendency to disease. 
maladies ure floating around us ready to attack wher- 
ever there is a weak point. We may exqape many a 


| fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 


THE cROWN PERFUMERY CO.’S | 


LAVENDER SALTS 


We are glad torecommend 
to our readers a delightful 
new invention brought out 
by the Crown Perfumerv 
Co., of 177, New Bond 8t., 
London, England. 

UNDER THE TITLE OF 


LAVENDER SALTS, 
they have prepared a new 
invigorating Snelling Salts 
Here we havea delightfully 
fresh perfume of Lavender, 
mingled with something 
most invigorating and re 
freshing; a delightful addi- 
tion to every toilet table, 
and a most agreeable deo 
dorizer.—Lady’s P.ctorial 
For Sale by all First-Class Druggists. 


THE OLD STATEN ISLAND 
DYEINC ESTABLISHMENT. 
(Established 1819.) 


Orrices: 98 Dnane St., 286 5th Ave., 
610 6th Ave., 1474 3d Ave., New York, 
St., Brooklyn; 7 Temple Place, Boston 


Dry Cleaning a Specialty. 





















Invigorating and Refreshing. 


870 Broadway, 
and 326 Fulton 


blood and a properly nourished frame. 
Gaz 
M: de simply with boiling water or milk. 


’—Civil Service 
Sold only 
in half pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus. 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


“CLEANFAST” FAST BLACK 
STOCKINGS. 


lutely clean, fast color,which 
will improve on washing 

and unsurpassed wear ing 
Migurs® aualities. 

{itt N 





trade-mark on each pair. 


TRADE MARK... Send for price-list. 


The Cleanfast Hosiery Co., 


927 Broadway, N. Y. 2 West 14th St., N.Y. 
107 State St., Chicago. 49 West St., Boston. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS . 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 











hae - $5. j 
- worth van 12.50 


F-. P. Robinson Dye. 


We guarantee an abso- | 


one genuine without our | 


18th St., 19th St., 


AND 


Sixth Ave., 


ARE NOW SHOWING 
THEIR 


Pall al 


OF 


PARIS DRESSES. 
CLOAKS, WRAPS, © 


AND 





TRIMMED HATS 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


AND 


FINE UNDERWEAR. 


Cloth Department. 


| SPECIAL 





BARGAINS. 





54-inch Combination Cheviet Suit- 


| ings, a! wool, worth $1.25, for. $0.89 
| 54-inch Ladies’ Habit Cloth, : 

} newest shades, worth 25 per cent. more, at 
$1.00 and 1.25 

54-inch Ladies’ Fine French Broad- 
cloth, vew colors, cheap at $1.85, at. 1.50 

54-inch Ladies’ French Broadcloth, 
xtra fine, latest shades, worth $2.75 2.00 
54-inch Seal Plush, !ast season $9.50, now. 7.00 
54-inch Seal Plush, !ast season $12.50,.n0w 10,00 


54-inch Silk Seal Plush, *old last season 
for $15.00, now..... ; 12.50 
54-inch Silk Seal Plush, « sold last season 


for $22.50, now...... 16.50 
Fall and Winter Catalogue sent on application 
e 2 a ) . ep* 
Le Boutillier | 2! = 


Street, 
NEW YORK. 


| Brothers, 


| THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 
“ Anchor” 
Stone 
Building 
Blocks, 


real stone, 
_ three colors. 
a? 















$2.00 a good 


; SS Orgs average box. 
ptm for Senstetiie undue sent post-free, to 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 

310 Broadway, New York. 


Preserve Your Health. 











RATED BUCKSKIN UNDER- 
GARMENTS (Smith's Pat.), for 
Ladies and Gentlemen, afford the 
hest protection against PNEU- 
MONIA, RHEUMATISY&, and all 
LUNG DISEASES. Send for 
illustrated circular. 
CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 

SoL_e Manvuraoturers, 


86 LEONARD STREET, New York. 


M°" DE VERTUS SCEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 

With the corsets of thts firm it is useless to have 
measure taken on the persons themselves ; it is anf- 
ficient to apply for a special notice containing all u 
cessary informations, to obtain a perfect corset. 


: EDGR ADRESS Hn 








—=.__ ARE THE BEST INTHE worRLD 


&CO BALTIMORE.M® | SAMPLE PAIR 30€ 





| AH BRINKMA 


H Alma & (1, RIDLEY’, 


| 


and $1 


Sample Copies Lic. 


D. C. HALL & CO”’S PERFO- | 


Grand sire New York. 
FALL AND WINTER 


ASSORTMENTS 


LARGEST AND MOST COM- 
PLETE IN THE CITY. 


PRICES THE LOWEST. 
LATEST AND RICHEST DESIGNS 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED 


MILLINERY. 


LATEST SHAPES AND COLORS IN 





Felt, Velvet, and Moleskin Hats, Bonnets, and Tur- 
ban 

Silk Velvets, all desirable and latest shades, at 5S« 
23 per yard 

Dress Cordu 





roys, 27 inches wide, all colors, best Lor 


don dye, 4S8c. per yard 

Gros-grain Dress Silks, 20 different shades; excel 
lent qualities, at $1 per yarc 

24-inch Black Gros-grair Silk, warranted to wear, 





at 79c. per yard—worth $1 


Wool DRESS GOODS. 


48-inch Henrie 

yard—worth 69% 

46-inch All-Wool Camel's-Hair Foule Cloth, 95c.-- 
worth $1.25. 

6-4 Imported Ladies’ Costume Clothe, all shades 


All-Wool Fall Shades, at 48c. per 





per yard. 

Fancy Striped Cheviots also plain to mat h, Checks 
and Pin Heads, 48e. per y 

36-inch Tutted Suitings, 20. per yard 


LADIES’ CLOAKS AND JACKETS. 


500 fine Tailor-made (¢ 


wg Jackets, with and wit! 
out Vests, at $4.50 





ee Newmarkets i 





ind co met ny ama 
Nev rkets, $3.75 
Grete en Coats, $8.75 


ish Sac ques, Satin Lined 
we wo $25. 


Seal Ornaments 40 V 
tric Rubber ‘Cloaks, Ladies and 


1000 Black Ele 


Misses, at 89c 


FASHION MAGAZINE. 


Fall Number Now Ready. 





Subscription 50c. 
per annum. 


to non-resl 
thing from its col 


ents, who by its 


Especiall y serviceable 
, umns, containit 


aid can order 
it 







“as does an illustrated catalogne f e goods our 
oe denarmaenen, with the lowest New Yor i prices 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St. ; 


56 TO 70 ALLEN,69 TO 65 ORCHARD ST. 


Dorlingken. 
unk ‘om 


Fall Importation of Novelties for 


WEDDINC DRESSES 


AND 


BRIDE'S-MAIDS’ COSTUMES 


FAILLES, SATIN DUCHESSE, 
AND PEAI 





VENETIANS, 
DE SOTE. 


Rich and Elegant Effects 
In Brocade, Crepe de Chenes, Stripes and Figures, 
All in Ivory White, made to our special order, and in 
every quality, from the most moderate to the very 
highest quali ity imported. 


nai 3 0 Cheoluwwt Sr 
9 hiladelhia 


“Our American Homes and How to Furnish Them.” 


FURNITURE 


R. J. HORNER & CO., 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 


61, 63 & 65 WEST 234 ST., NEW YORE 


Largest Display of First-class and Medium Qual 
ity Furniture in America. Best Values Prices in 
plain figures. Ten Showrooms, and Suite of Fur 
nis shed Specimen Rooms Illustrated Handbook 

* How to Furnish Our American Homes ”"’—sent on 
application 





PRESS COMMENTS 


“Tt is to the interest of every purchaser to buy 
furniture at the lowest price consistent with qual 
ity. R J. Horner & Co. sell nothing but first-class 
goods, and they sell them at reasonable prices 
The magnitude of their warerooms, the variety of 
their styles, and the perfection of their work, leaves 
mothing g to be desired, as may be learned by a visit.” 

‘None of the furniture displayed by R. J. Horner 
& Co. is below in q us ality that which should appear 
be n American be . and it grxdes up to suit the 
tness of the mi iliow aire or te artistic tastes 

o: fr theconmels eur 


| PEERLESS DYES 2:3s°s.0ho% 
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“TM sORRY, AUNT JANE, TO CUT MY VISIT SO SHORT, 








BUT, YOU KNOW, I HAVE TO HURRY BACK TO COLLEGE TO A TRUE MAN. 
TAKE PART IN THE SCULL RACE.” HARRY. “SO You ARE GOING TO MARRY OLD DIANA HUNTER. WELL, TOM, MY BOY, DO YOU THINK SHE I8 JUST 
* WELL, GEORGE, DO BE CAREFUL YOU DON’T BRING ON THE GIRL FOR YOU—THAT Is—ER— 
BRAIN FEVER WITH YOUR SKULL RACES,” TOM, “OH, 1 KNOW, OLD FELLOW, SHE HAS MANY FAULTS, BUT I CONSIDER, ABOVE ALL, HER PA VALUE,” 
"AOETLE | HIS FIRST OFFENCE | ie Isn't it dreadful 2?” said Miss A. to her compan- | THE IMMORTAL COBBLER. 
‘ . Miss Gi OTHAM to Mr. Wabash, recently returned from | “ Voa” . . ; Reims 66 tal ‘ The cobbler does not die, of course. 
THE ACME OF DISCOMFORT | abroad). “1 suppose you were at court while in Lon- | ple cond eae aenede ts Waris I do wish peo- | When all his years are ‘past, F 
I save made the third in a corner don, Mr W: abash 2” cere en . “T should think so,” returned the first speaker, in- Because it’s quite impossible 
Where two would be best ; - Mn - a ee 4s tk ae Of wit — — dignantly, “and not give their affairs to the world.” — | For him to breathe his last, 
Have dropped in on a dinner party ham, but only once, aud then I goto with a merely | On T don’t mean that,” said the other. ‘I mean —_>—_——_ 
An unbidden guest ; nominal fine, ——_—~>—_ these people in the halls; they make so much noise 1 The dog-catcher is certainly not of a religions turn 
Lost my notes when I have been speaking, | PRIDE HAS A FALI } can’t hear the others at all!’ of mind, but he is certainly a devout muzzleman. 
And completely failed ; | ee ee ee | a i 
Been abused by a man much smaller, | A fashionable church wedding among some sum- | Vv > ET AVE 2 a ad i : i 
And utterly quailed; | mer sojourners was a June occurrence ina little New | ALE ET AVE. Economy is wealth 5 wealth breeds extravagance ; 
Have been cheated and fooled and swindled— | England village. The high hand with which things | Farewell,old Summer. Your fights, right well you've therefore economy is the mother of extravagance. 
But would rather by far | were ¢ arried on aroused the jealousy at sharpened | fought ’em nee 
Do it over again than interview the tongues of the native element, whose highest idea | "Rab for the Prince of Seasons, Autumn! | , . we _ 
My sweetheart’s pa Frave 8. Mines. of a marriage ceremony had always apparently been to | sas See a HOW HE WORKED. 
, rt er the border and have the k » ’ . > rp, ** Wate 2 wor’ gentle . 
reaping may ler and have the knot tied unknown | OBEYED PROMPTLY. we Watch me work that gentleman for a din. 
Thackeray once wrote a book called the Roseand | Some seven hundred invitations were sent through “Clara!” shouted the old man from the head of the Passing Sr RANGER (astonished). “ Work? Ithought 
Ring. It is notepecified whether Mr. Titmarsh meant the post-office, and erelong the acknowledgments be- | stairs, “I called down ten minutes ago that it was | you never worked.” 
a Jacqueminot rose and a diamond ring or not. He | gan to arrive. | time for that young man to go, and I haven't heard | = Tramp. “You are wrong there, sir; 1 work other 
probably did. The equality in price probably suggest- **Waal, swan!” the country postmaster was heard | the front door close yet. people, but never myself.” 
ed that the two should go together. to chuckle to his young and green assistant. “TI | “No, papa; he left by the window.” | Ss i 
a ae reckon this ‘ll take down the B——-s a peg. If here | Rte - j 
. “ ain’t all their invites a-comin’ back !” 7 | Noah and his family illuminated their grand saloon 
Onur objection to the foolhardy man is not that he is | A “broth of a boy” ought to make a good “supe.” | with an ark light. 
a fool, but that he is hardy. He never seems to die. a 2 | > | — eee 
—_—»——_ ANNOYING. snares | | : oe alta aed seaiiaittean \ 
Lenox owes its popularity to the salubrity of its air. Two young girls, guests in a Southern hotel, were LOVE IN A COTTAGE. | TOO MUCH BETTER THAN NOT ENOUGH. } 
It isa sort of millionnaire that people go there for, par- | startled one morning by some quarrelsome words pro- * Follow reason ?”’ the lover cried. | Srour Ov» Lapy (to dr uagist’s boy). “ Boy, d’ye keep 
ticularly if they have marriageable dauglters. ceeding from one of the rooms they were passing on “Perhaps ‘tis good advice, but woe betide ; a te —— for reducin’ the weight.” 
Ee ee their way to breakfast. Though greatly shocked, they | The man who thus doth moralize | * Yes’in.” } 
A MATTE! F COLOE found themselves stopping before the door, whose When *bout to graxp sweet Cupid’s prize! fasee On Lavy. “Well, I don’t know eggsactly 
—s =R OF COLOR. open transept rendered distinct the sharp retorts of a What though my after-life be curst, | how much I onght to git.” 
“Why are you alwnys so bine, Scribbler?” man and bis wife. A number of people now began to I cast my lot with folly first! | Boy (diagnosingly). ‘Better take all we've got, 
* Because,” said the author, “I'm so seldom red.” mass through the halls Let reason follow.” | ma’am.” 











A WAY-SIDE EXPERIENCE. 
BRACKET TAKES A WALK INTO THE COUNTRY 
ONE DAY IN AUTUMN. “ROAD'’s MUDDY: GUESs I'D THE LEAVES ADHERE TO HIS MUDDY SHOES. HE TRIES TO WIPE THEM OFF, AND THEN KICK THEM OFF, 
BETTER WALK IN THE LEAVES AT ONE SIDE.” 




















__ aaron, 
“~— — —se— | 








AND SHOOTS HIS SHOE ACROSS A LITTLE IN DESPERATION HE APPLIES A LIGHT, AND STARTS A CONFLAGRATION THAT TO QUENCH WHICH HE PLUNGES INTO 
MEANDERING STREAM. GREATLY EXCEEDS HIS EXPECTATIONS. TITE AFORESAID STREAM, 
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Mare.assé Repincore.—Back.—[ For Stcmienneé Crota CLroak.—Back. 

Front, see Double-Page Supplement.] [For Front, see Double-Page Suppl. } 
For pattern and description see Pattern- For pattern and description see Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, No. LI., Figs. 12-17. sheet Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 26-32. * 





GENTLEMAN’S EMBROIDERED SLIPPER. 
For design and description see Pattern-sheet Supplement, No. X., Fig. 66. 





Suorr Wrap ror Girt rrom 9 to 11 Yx¥ars op 


Coat For Girt From It 










For pattern and description see Pattern-sheet Supplement. > ; 
No. LIL, Figs. 18-25. For pattern and descrip 


No. v., gs. 33 
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Fig 


r. 3.—Ciota anp Vetver Cos- 
tuME.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 








For pattern and description see Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, No. I, Figs, 1-11, 
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IRON. LACE, 

WRITER who has given 
- great attention to the 
study of laces, the different 
patterns wrought out with 
patient endurance, and no 
less of the wonderful va 
riety of material laid under 
tribute, says that the most 
remarkable style ever seen 
was “a trimming for a 
mould-green: velvet dress” 
given by a lady, ranking 
high among the nobility of 
England, to her daughter, 
about to be married. 

She describes the lace as 
about half a yard deep, 
wrought from beaten iron, 
so fine and light that it had 
lost the stiffness of metal, 
and upon the dress had the 
effect of rich raised and al- 
most iridescent embroidery. 
“Tts value,’ she added, 
“might be surmised from 
the fact that it was number- : : = — = = Yi - } 
ed with the wedding gifts of > iti — ‘ : — — = ——— es io er ae ee 
a bride whose trousseau has ' A : Abe é; pipes pee 7 or aan 
never been equalled by any Fig. 1.—Srrirep Curvior Costumr.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] Fig. 2.—C.Lora ann VeLveT Costume.—Front.—[See Fig. 3. | or a well-outlined manly 
lady of the royal family.” ; For diagram and description see Pattern-sheet Supplement. For pattern and description see Pattern-sheet Supplement, No, I., Figs. 1-11. face 
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TVO HUNDRED 
} YEARS AGO, 
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z vears ago it was 





sent time albums and pho 


tographic collections are 
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AUTUMN AND WINTER 


TH Costume JACKET, Fig. 5.—Sicirenne Crotn Croax.—Froxt.—[For Back, see Page 705.] 
ription see Pattern- 
sheet Suppiement. 
Fis. 3.—Scrr ror Boy rrom 6 To 8 Years onn, 
For pattern and description see Pattern-sheet Supplement, No. VIIL, 


Fig. 1.—Srairep Cioran Morstxc Croax.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 8.] Fig. 2.—Ptratep Sink Carr, 
For pattern and description see Pattern-sheet Supplement, No. VIL, For patte und description sce Pattern- For pattern and description see Pattern-sheet Supplement, No. IV., 
‘igs, 52-5 sheet Suppl., No. IX., 64 aud 65. F 3 
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WINTER WRAPPINGS. 


, see Page 705.] Fig. 6.—Tattor Jacket. Fig. '7.—Ciotn anp VE CosTUME WITH Fig. 8.—Strirep Crora Mornine Croak.—Front. Fig. 10.—Matenassé Repincore 
nt, No. IV., For pattern and description see Pattern- JACKET 5 1.—({For pattern and description see Pattern- see Page 70 [ 1 
sheet Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 43-51. For description see Pattern-sheet Supplement. sheet Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 52 
Fig. 9.—Frock ror Girt From 8 to 10 Years onp. 
For description see Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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SILKS AND GRENADINES, 
AUTUMN STYLES. 


Carriage, 
ing 


For Dinner, and Even- 


Wear. 
Showing great novelty of 
DESIGN AND COLORING, 
CREPE DE CHINE, 


Plain and Famey (iazes. 


Dio oadevay AS 19th él. 
NEW YORK. 





DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair 
vale Mp ilal- Me Nel-jee-lit-lame , Aero) 
It isthe best Underwear made 
It is the most durable. 
Dal Sig-l-Bigelesm-limeha-m 
te alimele) @igate-te-Mast-e-) 4am 
It has special electric prop- 
erties. 
is a protection 
rote} Ce [mm of: be: 1a gar 
bat year lelemast-li- lar: & 
Manufactured in all styles for Men. 
Women and Children. 
leading merchants. 


It a 


gainst 
rheuma- 


For sale by all 
Catalogue, with 
prices, sent on application. 


Warner Bro’s, 359 Broadway, N, Y, 


Branch. 257 State St., Chicago. 


Syhe' 
“IMPERIAL” 
KID GLOVES. 


Best for Fit and Wear. 
HENRY M. PEYSER & CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 

02 Franklin Street. 
For Sale by leading Dry-Goods Dealers. 








“seen WARR EW 


to, Ui 


“SO 
READY FOR USE 
REQUIRE ONLY WARMING 


~~. BIARDOT or or PARIS, 
MBER OF THE JURY OF EXPERTS ON 
1G INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


CREEN TURTLE - TERRAPIN 
CHICKEN: MULLIGATAWNY 
MOCK TURTLE OXTAIL 
CO sib FRENCH BOUILLON 
A 


SERVED ON ALL PULLMAN 
AND B. & O. BUFFET CARS. 


Sold by the leading Grocers of the United States and 
Canada 


sPpALD IN G's 


PREPARED 


GLUE. 





The Famous Adhesive of the World. 
Warranted seven times the strength 
of any other liquid olne. 


It holds like a vise. It mends everything. 
THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 


2-ounce bottle, 25 cents with brush. 
Sold EK verywhere. 


BCRATY WOR SATIN 50 


BEAUTIFUL SATIN 50 square 
ex. qly. 20c. Lemarie’s N.Y. Silk Mill, Little Ferry,N.J 





pieces all colors, post paid 15c 








138 and 140 Grand Street. | 








HARE 


FOR THE ASKING 


YOU CAN OBTAIN 


WITHOUT COST, SUFFICIENT MA-= 
TERIAL TO POLISH YOUR ENTIRE 
SILVER SERVICE BEAUTIFULLY, 
WITHOUT ABRASION, AND 
THUS LEARN HOW YOUR 
WARE CAN ALWAYS BE 
MADE TO LOOK LIKE 
NEW, AT THE 




















WRITE 
YOUR 


ADDRESS LEAST EX- 
AND NAME THIS PENSE OF 
PAPER PLAINLY TIME AND 

MONEY, 


ON A POSTAL CARD, 
MAIL IT TO US AND 
THE MATERIAL WILL BE 
SENT TO YOU POSTPAID, OR 
FOR 15 CENTS IN STAMPS A 
FULL SIZE BOX WILL BE SENT, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 


“WITH ELECTRO- “SILICON THE PLATE-CLEANER 
OF THE PRESENT DAY CAN ACHIEVE, WITHOUT 


ABRASION, EFFECTS OF BRILLIANCY HERETOFORE 
MARION HARLAND. 


BARBOUR’ Ss 


UNKNOWN." 





IRISH FL \X THREADS FELT SHOES Szeto 


In Ev ery w ariety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETUER FOR 


Batton-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


_L.SHAW. 


54 West 14th 8t., near 6th Ave., New York. 
Just received a large assortment of the most bean- 
tiful naturally wavy and silken Hs air, excelling all ever 
seen before. Will be retailed at wholesale prices, 
Gray and White Hair a Specialty. 
The Skeleton Bang (Patented Nov. 15, 1887). 
The Skeleton Wig, a!) so lifelike and beauti- 
ful, will deceive the closest observer. 
Medicated Gloves will bleach and soften the 


hands, will remove roughness and redness, positively | 
| 


not injurious, $2.00 per pair. 


The Medicated Mask removes wrinkles, | 
recommended | 


— and blackheads from the face; 
xy eminent physicians: price, complete, $2.00, 
EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY 

for the face made from pure cocoanut milk and other 
harmless ingredients positively not injurious, made in 
three shades, $1.00 per bottle. 

TURKISH ROSE LEAVES 
for the face and lips, a positively indelible and harm- 
less rouge, $1.00 and $1.59 per bottle. 

The celebrated and original Veloutine Pow- 
ders in three shades, 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

Che only genuine 
hair without injury to that Beautiful Titian Red now 
so.much admired, $2.00 per botile. 

fair Cutting, Curling, 
Shampooing, aud Dyeing by the Best article 
in the World, on the premises. 


These preparations will be sent on receipt of price 


by mail or express to ail parts of the world. 


Le Shaw, 54 Ww est 14th St. N New York € ity. | 


fLORENG ee 


™~ [TY \ \Hand Finished 
| i deapeas 


if eal é 


i CORD 
9, FASTENINGS 
44 in place of Button 
oles, 
An embodiment 
of Hygienic prin- 
ciples in a Ladies’ 
Waist. 
COMFORT, 















anada 
Graceful Form. 
Price by mail, $1.00 


CHILDREN'S 
CORDED 
entguaen aaa 


Hand Finished. Buttons at back, 


WEEDSPORT SKIRT & DRESS CO. 


WEEDSPORT,N. Y. 


SU PE RFL UOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
& cifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
Address Mme. Junian, 48 E, 20th St., N. Y. 


accomplish. 


TO. STOUT LADIES. 


« GRACEFUL Fiaure RESTORED. O8est | CURED. 


Atruly wond go ney Send 6 stam 
for Book showing HOW T Ror. t sealed. 
Address E LYNTON, 19 Pack 1 Place, ct vork. 


Alburnine will change the | 


Bleaching, | 


PE Rr Ss SB. AZAR. 





| 


} 








to 


Form, which every lady sho 


r 





| Pony 


agents and retail dea’ 





ADV ERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 











FOU NDI FOUND! FOUND! 


Cobeene ara 


SET.2:2uGLASP 
+#1788=- A "T. THEGREAT 
Buys easier OF a DECLARATION 

diag liye Pensa 
Teptr” Raya 






























HAFF & WaLE RIDGE, 


SEND 25¢ F 2 cALERS 
CALUMES Eee ek aD 


WILL BE MADE UP BY ALL LEADING CORSET FACTORIES, 


PERFECT 
EASE 
AND 

| COMFORT! 


BY USING 


‘Slippers aud Shoes 


WITH 













THE 


ALFRED 3% 
DOLGE 
















AND 


SLIPPERS. 


Soles and Uppers of 
All-Wool Felt. | 


‘NOISELESS 
WARM, DURABLE. 


Prevent Rheumatism, Cold- 
ness of the Feet, and EX-| | Be Ber t 
(,O0€ usbands. 
cessive Perspiration. |" Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 
DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, New York. 


. HALL’S BAZAR — 


A household necessity, indispensable to 
ladies who do their own dressmaking. Ad- 
justable to any size, and when not in use folds 
up like an umbrella. 


Sent to any address on receipt of price. 


Complete Form, 6.50. Skirt Form, Iron 
Post to which bust can be added, $3.50. Bazar 
Skirt Form in Case, $3.00. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue giving full particulars. 
HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO,, 


833 Broadway, New York. 


SHE HAD A GOOD HUSBAND. 


Sue: ** How thoughtful it was of dear Charles 
to bring me a pair of the Alfred Dolge Felt 
Slippers. They keep my feet warm, and are so 
comfortable that I do not feel like taking them 
off. I have not had a cold since I began wear- 
ing these slippers.” 

Note.—This is a valuable suggestion to other 











Sus. * Now don’t scold. 
stand while I drape my <« 
until you provide me with wery 








I's Ac djus stable 
id have 

“AI right! [can’t stand this any 
You say they 1 are sold by all fashion 


We cheerfully recommend these forms and request our patrons 
| when ordering or sending for circulars to mention Harper's Baza 


more. 


ew 








~| LADIES 


| 





On receipt of 82.50 will 
send xn AP! ss paid, a 


APP’S 


Pat. Folding Draping Stand 


These are made of tinued wire, 
having a folding base of new de- 
sign and can be gathered into such 
compact form as to be easily carried 
about. When folded, goes into a 
box 3 inches square and 35 inches 
long. These forms can be used for 
the smallest misses’ as well as the 
very iargest ladies’ skirts. The move- 
ment for adjusting is strong, simple 
and very quick of action. Their 
durability and extreme simplicity 
recommend them at a glance, 

EVERY FORM GUARANTEED. 


UNION FORM CO., 
No. 52 Fulton $t., New York City. 


“BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


— FOR — 


LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER 

: EXHIBITED. 
None Genuine without Paris Medal 
on every Bottle. 


BEWARE OF TMITATIONS. 





HINDERCORNS. 


I re Cure Sor Cosme. Stopsall pain, a ee 
The only su « sn ms a . 


comfort tothe feet. Lic. at D 






HY NOT USE 


‘PARIS FACE POWDER” 


Those who value a beantiful complexion should use 

Paris Face Powder, It produces a soft and 

clear skin. Pure White or Flesh Color. It is perfectly 
Harweirss. Try it and you will not be without it. 
Mailed, as urely sealed. Price, 50 Cents per box. 
THE ARIS FACE POWDER CoO,, 

222 ech, ‘Aven Bet, l4th & 15th Sts,. or 
P, 0. Box 1694, New York City, N. ¥. 
Cusnionsp Ear Drums, 


-é 
Whis — ¢ REE errr 
Add: 


Comfortable, ie the Illustrated book & ae 08! 
or call on F, plawse tate 853 Broadway, N Y.. pals £. paper. 


PEERLESS DYES 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles. Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing ® 
organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostra ation, 
and gives new life and strength 
to the weak and aged. soc. and $1.00, at ¢ Drgguiste. 


wn ATs: 



















by Prcx’s Part. Impnovep 
Cc wend ar size, $8. 
Ne w vane r size, $44. Type Be t- 
ting easy, printed directions. 
Send 2 stamps for Catalogue 
presses,type,cards,&c. to facto 
ry,Ketsex & Co.,Meriden,Ct. 








Are the BEST. 
Sop By Drvue@ists. 











